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FOREWORD 


As an adherent of the, ^Peripatetic School myself, 
I do not hold a brief for the Stoics, but 1 have 
endeavoured to do them justice, and perhaps a 
little more, not having been on the alert to rob 
them of some borrowed plumes. The Porch has 
been credited with a great deal that really be- 
longed to the Academy or the Lyceum. If you 
strip Stoicism of its paradoxes ahd its wilful 
misuse of language, what is left is simply the 
moral philosophy of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
dashed with the* physics of Heraclitus. Stoicism 
was hot so much a new doctrine as the form 
under which the old Greek philosophy finally 
presented itself to the. world at large. It owed 
its popularity in some measure to its extrava- 
gance. A great deal might be said about Stoicism 
as a religion, and about the part it played in the 
formation of Christianity, but these subjects were 
excluded by the plan of this volume, which was 
to present a sketch of the Stoic doctrine based 
on the original authorities. 


ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. 
Pemh. Coll. Oxford. 
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STOICISM 

CHAPTER I 

PHILOSOPHY AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 

Among the Greeks and Romans of the classical 
age philosophy occupied the place taken by 
refigion among ourselves. Their appeal was to 
reasoii not to revelation. To wfiat, asks Cicero 
in his Offices (ii. § 6), are we to look for training 
in virtue, if not to philosophy? The modern 
mind answers: ‘To religion.' Now, if truth is 
believed to rest upon authority, it is natural that 
it should be impressed upon the mind from the 
earliest age, since the essential thing is that it 
should be believed ; but •a truth which makes its 
appeal to reason must be content to wait till 
reason is developed. We are born into the 
Eastern, Western, or Anglican communion or 
.some other denomination, bu^ it was of his own 
free choice that the serious-minded young Greek 
or Roman embrqj3ed tfie tenets of one of the 
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great sects which divided the world of philo- 
sophy. The motive which led him ‘to do so in 
the first instance may have been merely the 
influence of a friend or a discourse from some 
eloquent speaker, but the choice once made was 
his own choice, and he adhered to it as such. 
Conversions from one sect to another were of quite 
rare occurrence. A certain Dionysius of Heraclea, 
who went over from the Stoics to the Cyrenaics, 
was ever afterwards known as ‘the deserter.’^ 
It was as difficult to be independent in philo- 
sophy as it is with us to be independent in 
politics. When a young man joined a school, he 
committed himself to all its opinions, not only as 
to the end of life, which was the main point of 
division, but as to all questions on all subjects. 
The Stoic did not differ merely in his ethics 
from the Epicurean; he differed also in his 
theology and his physics and his metaphysics. 
Aristotle, as Shakespeare knew, thought young 
men ‘ unfit to hear moral philosophy.’ And yet 
it was a question — or rather the question — of 
moral philosophy, the answer to which decided 
the young man’s opinions on all other points. 
The language which Cicero sometimes uses about 

' 6 /leraff^/u^yot, Diog. Laert. ?'ii. § 166 ; cp. §§ 23, 37 : Cic. 
Acad. Pr. ii. § 71 ; Fin. v. § 94. 
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the seriousness of the choice made in early life 
and#how a young man gets en trammelled by a 
school before he is really able to judge, reminds 
us of what we hear said nowadays about the 
danger of a young man’s taking orders before 
his opinions are formed.^ To this it was replied 
that the young man only exercised the right of 
private judgment in selecting the authority whom 
he should follow, and, having once done that, 
trusted to him for all the resff With the 
analogue of this contention also we are familiar 
in modern times. Cicero allows that there would be 
something in it, if the selection of the true philo- 
sophtr did not above all things require the philo- 
sophic mind. But in those days it was probably 
the case, as it is now, tljat, if a man did not form 
speculative opinions in youth, the pressure of 
attairs would not leave him leisure to do so later. 

The life-span of Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, 
Avas from B.c. 347 to 275. He did not begin 
teaching till 315, at ftie mature age of forty. 
Aristotle had passed away in 322, and with him 
closed the great constructive era of Greek thought. 
The Ionian philosophers had speculated on the 
physical constitution of the fUniverse, the Pytha- 
goreans on the mystical properties of numbers, 

1 Aca€. Pr. § 8 : N.D. i. § 66. 
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Heraclitus had propounded his philosophy of fire, 
Democritus and Leucippus had struck out a Tude 
form of the atomic theory,, Socrates had raised 
questions relating to man, Plato had discussed 
them with all the freedom of the dialogue, while 
Aristotle had systematically worked them out. 
The later schools did not add much to the body 
of philosophy. What they did was to emphasise 
different sides of the doctrine of their predeces- 
sors, and to 3rive views to their logical conse- 
quences. The great lesson of Greek philosophy 
is that it is worth while to do right, irrespective 
of reward and punishment and regardless of the 
shortness of life. This lesson the Stoics sd en- 
forced by the earnestness of their lives and the 
influence of their moral teaching, that it has 
become associated more particularly with theni’. 
Cicero, though he always classed himself as an 
Academic, exclaims in one place that he is afraid 
the Stoics are the only philosophers, and, when- 
ever he is combating Epicureanism, his language 
is that of a Stoic. Some of Vergirs most eloquent 
passages seem to be inspired by Stoic specula- 
tion.^ Even Horace, despite his banter about the 
sage, in his serious moods borrows the language 

1 Georg, iv. 219-227 ; iEn. vi. '324-751. Cp. D.L. vii. § 110 ; 
Aug. C.D. xiv. 3. c 
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of the Stoics. It was they who inspired the 
higliest flights of declamatory eloquence in 
Persius and Juvenal. Their moral philosophy 
affected the world through Roman law, the great 
masters of which were brouglit up under its in- 
fluence. So all-pervasive indeed was this moral 
philosophy of the Stoics, that it was read by the 
Jews of Alexandria into Moses under the veil 
of allegory, and was declared to be the inner 
meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures* If the Stoics 
then did not add much to the body of philo- 
sophy, they did a great work in popularising it 
and bringing it to bear upon life. 

Ail intense practicality was a mark of the later 
Greek philosophy. This was common to Stoicism 
with its rival Epicureanism. Both regarded 
•philosophy as ' the art of life,’ though they difiered 
in their conception of ivhat that art should be. 
Widely as the two schools were opposed to one 
another, they had also other features in common. 
Both were children df an age in which the free 
city had given way to monarchies, and personal 
had taken the place of corporate life. The 
question of happiness is no longer, as with 
Aristotle, and still more with Plato, one for the 
state, but for the individual. In both schools 
the speculative^ interest was feeble from the first, 
S 
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and tended to become feebler as time went on. 
Both were new departures from pre-exisdient 
schools. Stoicism was bred out of Cynicism, as 
Epicureanism out of Cyrenaicism. Both were 
content to fall back for their physics upon the 
pre-Socratic schools, the one adopting the fire- 
philosophy of Heraclitus, the other the atomic 
theory of Democritus. Both were in strong re- 
action against the abstractions of Plato and 
Aristotle, and* would tolerate nothing but con- 
crete reality. The Stoics were quite as material- 
istic in their own way as the Epicureans. With 
regard indeed to the nature of the highest good 
we may, with Seneca,^ represent the differenco be- 
tween the two schools as a question of the senses 
against the intellect, but we shall see presently 
that the Stoics regarded the intellect itself as 
being a kind of body. 

v/lTie Greeks were all agreed that there was an 
end or aim of life, and that it was to be called 
‘happiness,’ but at that ^oint their agreement 
ended. V As to the nature of happiness there was 
the utmost variety of opinion. Democritus had 
made it consist in mental serenity,^ Anaxagoras 

^ Epist. 124, § 2 : quicum^ue voluptatem in summo ponunt, 
sensibile indicant boimm : nos contra intellegibile, qui illud 
animo damns. 

2 Stob. ii. 76; B.L. ix. § 45. 
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in speculation, Socrates in wisdom, Aristotle in 
the practice of virtue with some amount of favour 
from fortune, Aristippus simply in pleasure. 
These were opinions of the philosophers. But, 
besides these, there were the opinions of ordinary 
men as shown by their lives rather than by their 
lan<^uage. Zeno’s contribution to thought on the 
subject does not at first sight appear illuminating. 
He said that the end was ' to live consistently,’ ^ 
the implication doubtless being that no life but 
the passionless life of reason could ultimately be 
consistent with itself. '' Clean thes, his immediate 
successor in the school, is credited with having 
added the words ‘with nature,* thus completing 
the well-known Stoic formula, that the end is ‘ to 
live consistently with nature.’ ^ • 

It was assumed by the Greeks that the ways of 
nature were ‘ the ways of pleasantness,’ and that 
‘ all her paths ’ were ‘ peace.’ This may seem to us 
a startling assumption, but that is because we do 
not mean by ‘nature •the same thing as they did. 
We connect the term with the origin of a thing, 
they connected it rather with the end; by the 
‘ natural state ’ we mean a state of savagery, they 

^ Stob. Eel. ii. 132, Tb bfioXoyo^fiivujs 

^ Ibid. 134 ; D.L. vii. § 87, rb bfioXoyovfjiivm ry 0i;(ret ^i]v. 
Cic. Olf. ii. § 13, ^onvenienter Daturse vivere. 
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meant the highest civilisation; we mean by a 
thing’s nature what it is or has been/they n^eant 
what it ought to become under the most favour- 
able conditions : not the sour crab, but the mellow 
glory of the Hesperides, worthy to be guarded by 
a sleepless dragon, was to the Greeks the natural 
apple. Hence we find Aristotle maintaining that 
the State is a natural product, because it is 
-^ evolved out of social relations which exist by 
nature. Nature indeed was a highly ambiguous 
term to the Greeks no less than to ourselves,^ 
but in the sense with which we are now concerned 
the nature of anything was defined by the 
Peripatetics as ‘ the end of its becoming.’ ^ Another 
definition of theirs puts the matter still more 
clearly : ‘ What each thing is when its growth has 
been completed, that we declare to be the nature 
of each thing.’ ^ 

Following out this conception the Stoics identi- 
fied a life in accordance Avith nature with a life in 
accordance Avith the highes-u perfection to Avhich 
man could attain. Now, as man was essentially 
a rational animal, his work as man lay in living 
the rational life. And the perfection of reason 

' See the manifold definitions of it given in Arist. Met. iv. 4. 

* Arist. Met. iv. 4, § 7, rb riXos yeviacus, 

* Arist. Pol. i. 2, § 8, 
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was virtue. Hence the ways of nature were no 
othej than •the Avays of virtue. And so it came 
about that the Stoic formula might bo expressed 
in a number of different ways, which yet all 
amounted *to the same thing. The end was to 
live the virtuous life, or to live consistently, or 
to live in accordance with nature, or to live 
rationally. 

The end of life then being the attainment of 
happiness through virtue, how did philosophy 
stand related to that end ? We have seen already 
that it was regarded as ‘the art of life.' Just as 
medicine was the art of health, and the art of 
sailii^g navigation, so there needed to be an art 
of living. Was it reasonable that minor ends 
should be attended to, and the supreme end 
neglected ? 
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CHAPTER II 

DIVISION OF PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy defined by the Stoics as 'the 
knowledge of things divine and human/ ^ It was 
divided into three departments, logic, ethic, and 
physic. This division indeed was in existence 
before their time,^ but they have got the credit of 
it, as of some other things which they did not 
originate. Neither was it confined to them, but 
was part of the common stock of thought. Even 
the Epicureans, who are said to have rejected 
logic, can hardly be counted as dissentients from 
this threefold division. For what they did was to 
substitute for the Stoic logic a logic of their own,^ 
dealing with the notions derived from sense, 
much in the same way as Bacon substituted his 

1 Cic. Fin. ii. § 37, Off. i, § 153 : Plut. 874 E, Plac. Phil. i. 
ad init. 

Arist. Top. i. 14, § 4 : Cic. Acad. Post,, § 19 ; Fin. iv. § 4, 
V. §9. 

» Sen. Ep. 89, § 11. 
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Novum Organum for the Organon of Aristotle. 
Cleanthes, we are told/ recognised six parts of 
philosophy, namely, dialectic, rhetoric, ethic, 
politic, physic, and theology ; but these are 
obviously the result of subdivision of the primary 
ones. ^ Of the three departments wo may say that 
logic deals with the form and expression of know- 
ledge, physic with the matter of knowledge, and 
ethic with the use of knowledge. The division 
may also be justified in this way.® Philosophy 
must study either nature (including the divine 
mature) or man; and, if it studies man, it must 
regard him either from the side of the intellect or 
of the feelings, that is, either as a thinking (logic) 
or as an acting (ethic) being. 

As to the order in w^^ich the different depart- 
lAents should be studied, we have had preserved 
to us the actual words of Chrysippus in his fourth 
book on Lives.^ ‘ First of all then it seems to me 
that^ as has been rightly said by the ancients, 
there are three heads \inder which the specula- 
tions of the philosopher fall, logic, ethic, physic ; 
next, that of these the logical should come first, 
the ethical second, and the physical third ; and 
that of the physical the treatment of the gods 
should come last, whence also they have given 

^ D.L. vii. § 41. • 2 Pint. 1Q35 a, B, Sto. Repug. 9. 
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the name of “completions”^ to the instruction 
delivered on this subject.' ^ That this orde^ how- 
ever might yield to convenience is plain from 
another book on the use of reason, where he says 
that ‘the student who takes up logic first need 
not entirely abstain from the other branches of 
philosophy, but should study them also as occasion 
offers.’ ^ 

^Tlutarch twits Chrysippus with inconsistency, 
because, in the face of this declaration as to the 
order of treatment, he nevertheless says that 
morals rest upon physics. But to this charge it 
may fairly be replied that the order of exposition 
need not coincide with the order of existence. 
Metaphysically speaking, morals may depend 
upon physics, and the right conduct of man be 
deducible from the structure of the universe, but 
for all that it may be advisable to study physics 
later. ‘ Physics ' meant the nature of God and 
the Universe, Our nature may be deducible 
from that, but it is bettef' known to ourselves to 
start with, so that it may be well to begin from 
the end of the stick that we have in our hands. 


^ TfXcrds. 

^ By this passage, aided Tby Sext. Emx). adv. Math. vii. § 22, 
we are able to correct the statement of D.L. vii. § 40. 

^ Pint. 1035 E, Sto. Repug. 9. 
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But that Chrysippus did teach tho logical de- 
DcndQnce of •morals on physics is plain from his 
mn words. In his third book on the Gods ho 
says: ‘For it is not possible to find any other 
origin of justice or mode of its generation, save 
)hat from Zeus and the nature of the universe; 
or anything we have to say about good and evil 
nust needs derive its origin therefrom,’ and again 
in his Physical Theses : ‘ For there is no other or 
more appropriate way of approachir^ the subject 
)f good and evil on the virtues or happiness than 
From the nature of all things and the administra- 
bion of the universe ... for it is to these we 
[TiusU attach the treatment of good and evil, 
nasmuch as there is no better origin to which we 
3an refer them, and inasmuch as physical specula- 
tion is taken in solely with a view to the distinction 
between good and evil.’ ^ 

The last wor^^ are worth noting, as showing 
bhat even with Chrysippus, who has been called 
the intellectual founder of Stoicism, the whole 
stress of the philosophy of the Porch fell upon its 
moral teaching. It was a favourite metaphor 
with the school to compare philosophy to a fertile 
v^ineyard or orchard. Ethic was the good fruit, 
physic the tall plants, and *logic the strong wall. 

' Pl\ifc. 1035 ft, D, Sto. Repug. 9. 
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The wall existed only to guard the trees, and the 
trees only to produce the fruit.^ Or again 
philosophy was likened to an egg, of which ethic 
was the yolk containing the chick, physic the 
white, which formed its nourishment, while logic 
was the hard outside shell. Posidonius, a later 
member of the school, objected to the metaphor 
from the vineyard on the ground that the fruit 
and the trees and the wall were all separable, 
whereas the parts of philosophy were inseparable. 
He preferred therefore to liken it to a living 
organism, logic being the bones and sinews, physic 
the flesh and blood, but ethic the soul.^ 

1 Philo, i. S02, De Agr. § 3, i. 589, Mut. Norn. 10 S. E. 
adv. M. vii. § 17 ; T).L. vii. § 40. 

' S. E. adv. M. vii. §§ 18, 19; D.L. vii. § 40, who 
intercliaiiges the places of physie and ethic. 
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CHAPTER 111 

LOGIC 

The Stoics had a tremendous reputation for logic. 
In this department they were the successors, or 
rather the supersessors, of Aristotle. ^’For after 
the death of Theophrastus the library of the 
Lyceum is said to have been buried underground 
at Scepsis until about a century before Christ. 
So that the Organon may actually have been lost 
to the world during that period. At all events 
under Strato, the successor of Theophrastus, who 
specialised in natural science, the school had lost 
its comprehensiveness. Cicero ^ even finds it con- 
sonant with dramatic,, propriety to make Cato 
charge the later Peripatetics with ignorance of 
logic! On the other hand, Chrysippus became 
so famous for his logic as to create a general 
impression that, if there were a logic among the 
gods, it would be no other fhan the Chrysippean.^ 
' Fin. iii. § 41., 2 Cic. Brut. § 118. 
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Bat, if tho Stoics were strong in logic, they 
wore weak in rhetoric.^ This strength and weak- 
ness were characteristic of the school at all 
periods. Cato is the only Roman Stoic to whom 
Cicero accords the praise of real elocfuence. In 
the dying accents of the school, as wo hear them 
in Marcus Aurelius, tho imperial sage counts it a 
thing to be thankful for that he had learnt to 
abstain from rhetoric, poetic, and elegance of 
diction.- Thq reader however cannot help wish- 
ing that he had taken some means to diminish 
the crabbedness of his style. If a lesson Avere 
wanted in the importance of sacrificing to tlie 
Graces, it might be found in the fact that the 
early Stoic writers, despite their logical subtlety, 
have all perished, and that their remains have to 
be sought for so largely m the pages of Cicero. 
In speaking of ‘ logic ’ as one of the three depart- 
ments of philosophy, we must bear in mind that 
the term Avas one of much Avider meaning than 
it is Avith us. It included, rhetoric, poetic, and 
grammar as Avell as dialectic, or logic proper, to 
say nothing of disquisitions on the senses and 
the intellect, which Ave should noAv refer to 
psychology. 

^ Cic. Brut. § 118, Paradoxa, Introd. § 2. 

- Marc. Ant. i. § 7. 
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The school, it has been said, was weak in 
rhetoric. Nevertheless Clean thes wrote an Art 
of Rhetoric, and so did Chrysippus, but such as 
Cicero could recommend to the perusal of any one 
whose ambition was to hold his tongue.^ They 
followed the well-established division of rhetoric 
into deliberative, judicial, and demonstrative, 
recognising that the ends of public speaking are 
to sway the counsels of men, or to plead the 
cause of justice, or to put forward some person 
or thing as an object of praise or blame.^ Among 
the requisites of the orator they enumerated 
invention, stylo, arrangement, and delivery.'^ A 
fifth j-equisito, namely, memory, is usually added 
for the other equipments are of little use to the 
orator, if there be not memory to retain the 
thought, language, anti arrangement. Another 
point on which the Stoics followed established 
tradition was in the analysis of a speech into 
preface, narration, controversial matter, and con- 
clusion.*'’ 

With regard to ‘ invention ’ Cicero complains of 

^ Fin. iv. § 7. 

2 Arist. Rhet. i. 2, § 3, ad Alex. 2, § I ; D.L. vii. § 42 ; Cie. 
Inv. i. § 7 ; Cornif. ad Ilerenn. i. 2, § 2. » D.L. vii. § 42. 

* Cic. Inv. i. § 9 ; Cornif. ad I#, i. § 3 ; Philo, i. 652, Do 
Somn. i. 35. 

® D.L. vii. § 42;^Cic. Inv#i. § 19; Cornif. ad H. i. § 4. 
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the Stoics for their neglect of it as an art.i They 
had nothing corresponding to the topics of Aris- 
totle, to supply material for dialectic, nor any 
orator’s vadc-'meciim, such as the later ‘Art’ of 
Herrnagoras, which almost saved people the 
trouble of thinking. 

Logic as a whole being divided into rhetoric 
and dialectic, rhetoric was defined to be ‘ the 
knowledge of how to speak well in expository 
discourses,’ and dialectic as ‘ the knowledge of 
liow to argue rightly in matters of question and 
answer.’ Both rhetoric and dialectic were 
spoken of by the Stoics as virtues; for they 
divided virtue, in its most generic sense, i^i the 
same way as they divided philosophy, into physi- 
cal, ethical, and logical.^ Rhetoric and dialectic 
were thus the two species bf logical virtue. Zeno 
expressed their difference by comparing rhetoric 
to the palm and dialectic to the fist.'^ 

Instead of throwing in poetic and grammar 
with rhetoric, the Stoics subdivided dialectic into 
the part which dealt with the meaning and the 
part which dealt with the sound, or, as Chrysippus 

^ Fin. iv. § 10. 

2 Sen. Ep. 89, § 17 ; D.L. vii. §§ 41, 42. 

3 Cic. Acad. Tost. § 5, fcp. Pr. § 132 ; Plut. 874 E, Plac. 
Phil. i. ad init. ; D.L. vii. § 92. 

* Cic. Fin. ii. § 17, Orat. § 113 ; Quint. Inst. ii. 20, § 7. 
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phrased it, concerning significants and significates.^ 
Under the* former came the treatment of the 
alphabet, of the parts of speech, of solecism, of 
barbarism, of poems, of amphibolies, of metre and 
music- — a list which seems at first sight a little 
mixed, but in which we can recognise the general 
features of grammar, with its departments of 
phonology, accidence, and prosody. The treat- 
ment of solecism and barbarism in grammar 
corresponded to that of fallacies iij logic. With 
regard to the alphabet it is worth noting that the 
Stoics recognised seven vowels and six mutes.® 
This is more correct than our way of talking of 
nine# mutes, since the aspirate consonants arc 
plainly not mute. There were, according to the 
Stoics, five parts of speech — name, appellative, 
verb, conjunction, arficle. ‘Name’ meant a 
proper name, and ‘ appellative ’ ^ a common terra. 

There were reckoned to be five virtues of speech 
— Hellenism, clearness, conciseness, propriety, dis- 
tinction. By ‘Hellenism’ was meant speaking 
good Greek. ‘ Distinction ’ was defined to be ‘ a 
diction which avoided homeliness.’ ^ Over against 
these there were two comprehensive vices, bar- 

1 Sen. Ep. 89, § 17 ; D.L. vii. §§ 43, 02. 

2 D.L. vii. § 44. ^ Ibid, § 57. ^ Trpo<rriyopla, D.L. vii. § 58. 

® Ibid. 59, KaracKcu^ bi ecrri X^^is ^/C7re0eiryuia rbv 

IbniiTLffiibw * 
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barisrn and solecism, the one being an offence 
against accidence, the other against s}mtax. 

One does not associate the idea of poetry much 
with the austere sect of the Stoics. Still it should 
be remembered that the finest devotibnal utter- 
ance of Paganism is Clcanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, 
and that Aratus among the Greeks, and among 
the Romans Manilius, Seneca, Persius, and Juvenal 
may bo set down to the credit of the school. 

Amphiboly was defined as ' diction which 
signifies two or more things in the strict prose 
sense of the terms and in the same language.’ It 
is thus a general name for ambiguity.^ 

Wo come now to that part of dialectic ^vhich 
deals with the meaning, not Avitli the expression, 
and which answers to our logic. The Stoics were 
far from taking tliat confided view of logic which 
would limit it to mere consistency and deny its 
relation to truth. They defined Dialectic as ‘ the 
science of what is true and false, and what is 
neither the one nor the oljier.’ “ Under the last 
head would come a question. Ancient logic was 
essentially concerned with this as being con- 

^ The example given by D.L. vii. § 62 ia aeXrjrpis Tr^TTTCJKe, 
which may be read so as to mean (1) The house has fallen three 
times ; (2) The flute-girl h^S had a fall. This is what Aristotle 
would call the fallacy of division. 

- D.L. vii. §§ 42, 62. 
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ducted by way of question and answer. From 
the wide point of view of the Stoic definition of 
Dialectic, it is evident that the problem of the 
canon and^ criterion of truth presents itself as 
fundamental; and that definition also becomes 
a matter of great importance as being concerned 
with ascertaining the real nature of things. It 
was by the criterion that the different reports of 
the senses had to be corrected; and if definitions 
were not founded on true ideas, lOur grasp on 
reality would bo enfeebled from the first.^ With 
tte Stoics then, as with ourselves, the difficulties 
of logic came at the beginning. They boldly 
plunged into the subject with a disquisition on 
sense-irnpressions, feeling that, if truth were to be 
made good, it must be by reliance on the validity 
W the senses.*^ After that the topics come much 
in our order. The treatment of sensation leads 
up to that of notions, which are our concepts or 
terms; then we have a disquisition on proposi- 
tions, their parts and* varieties, very much dis- 
guised by strange phraseology ; then come moods 
and syllogisms ; and last of all fallacies.^ 

1 D. L. vii. § 42. 

- Ihid.j § 49. Cicero, Acad. Pr. ^29, says that the criterion 
of truth and the nature of the highest good are the two ques- 
tions of supreme importance in philosophy. 

3 D. L. vii. §43.® * 
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The fiirnous comparison of the infant mind to 
a blank sheet of paper, which we connect so 
closely with the name of Locke, really comes 
from the Stoics.^ The earliest characters in- 
scribed upon it were the impressions of sense, 
which the Greeks called ‘phantasies.’ A phan- 
tasy was deiined by Zeno as ‘an impression in 
the soul.’’^ Cleanthes was content to take this 
definition in its literal sense, and believe that 
the soul wasf impressed by external objects as 
wax by a signet - ring.^ Clirysippus, however, 
found a difticulty here, and preferred to interprpt 
the Master’s saying to mean an alteration or 
change in the soul.'* He figured to himself the 
soul as receiving a modification from every ex- 
ternal object which acts upon it, just as the air 
receives countless strokes when many people are 
speaking at once,^ Further, he declared that in 
receiving an impression the soul was purely 
passive, and that the phantasy revealed, not only 
its own existence, but that also of its cause, just 
as light displays itself and the things that are 

1 Pint. 900 n, Plac. 11. 

2 ri/TTwo-is ypvxVt D.L. vii. §§ 45, 50 ; S.E. adv. M. vii. 228, 

230. ^ 

» D. L. vii., § 4o ; S.E. adv. M. vii. 228, 372, viii. 400. 

■* D. L. vii., § 50, dWoluffis ; S.E. adv. M, vii. 230 iTcpoLojcis, 

* S.E. adv. M. vii. 230, 231. ^ 
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in it.^ Thus when through sight we receive an 
impression *of white, an affection takes place in 
the soul, in virtue whereof we are able to say 
that there exists a white object affecting us. 
The power to name the object resides in the 
understanding. First must come the phantasy, 
and then the understanding, having the power 
of utterance, expresses in speech the affection 
it receives from the object. The cause of the 
phantasy was called the ' phantjist,' ^ e.cj. the 
white or cold object. If there is no external 
cause, then the supposed object of the impression 
was a ' phantasm,’ such as a figure in a dream, 
or the Furies whom Orestes sees in his frenzy.® 

How then was the impression which had 
reality behind it to be distinguished from that 
■which had not ? ' By the feel ’ is all that the 
Stoics really had to say in answer to this question. 
Just as Hume made the difference between sense- 
impressions and ideas to lie in the greater vivid- 
ness of the former, so did they ; only Hume saw 
no necessity to go beyond the impression, whereas 
the Stoics did. Certain impressions, they main- 
tained, carried Avith them an irresistible con- 

^ Plut. 900 D, Plac. 11 ; cp. S.IS. adv. M. vii. 162, 163. 

2 Plut. 900 E, Plac. 12. 

’ Eur. Orest. ^5-59. • 
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viction of their own reality, and this, not merely 
in the sense that they existed, bift also that 
they were referable to an external cause. These 
were called ‘ gripping phantasies.’ ^ Such a phan- 
tasy did not need proof of its own existence, or 
of that of its object. It possessed self-evidence.- 
Its occurrence was attended with yielding and 
assent on the part of the soul.^ For it is as 
natural for the soul to assent to the self-evident 
as it is for it^to pursue its proper good.^ The 
assent to a gripping phantasy was called ‘com- 
prehension,’ as indicating the firm hold that the 
soul thus took of reality.^ A gripping phantasy 
was defined as ‘ one which was stamped and- im- 
pressed from an existing object, in virtue of that 
object itself, in such a way as it could not be 
from a non-existent object.’^ The clause ‘in? 


^ KaTaXyjTTiKal ^avraalai. The name is ambiguous, and is 
sometimes used in the sense of ‘ grippable,’ being now referred 
to the grasp of the object on the mind, and now to that of the 
mind of the object. Cicero twice iiisists on the latter sensfe as 
liaving been that of Zeno, Acad. rost. § 41 ; Pr. § 145. Cp. 
Fin. iii. § 17, v. § 76 ; Acad. Pr. §§ 17, 31, 62. 

2 ivdpyeia. Cic. Acad. Pr. § 17; Post. § 41 ; 8.E. adv. M. 
vii. 364. 

D. L. vii. § 51 /iera ei'^ews Kai o’vyKaTaO^o'Eus. 

* Cic. Acad. Pr. § 38. 

® S.E. adv. M. vii. 154. * 

* Ibid. 248; D. L. vii. §§ 46, 30; Cic. Acad. Pr. §§ 18, 77, 
112 . 
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virtue of that object itself was put into the 
definition to* provide against such a case as that 
of the mad Orestes, who takes his sister to be a 
Fury.i There the impression was derived from 
an existing* object, but not from that object as 
such, but as coloured by the imagination of the 
percipient. 

The criterion of truth then was no other than 
the gripping phantasy. Such at least was the 
doctrine of the earlier Stoics but the later 

t 

added a saving clause ‘ when there is no impedi- 
ment.’ For they were pressed by their opponents 
with such imaginary cases as that of Admetus 
seeing his wife before him in very deed, and 
yet not believing it to be her. But here 
there was an impediment. Admetus did not 
believe that the dead ‘could rise. Again Mene- 
laus did not believe in the real Helen, when he 
found her on the island of Pharos. But here 
again there was an impediment. For Menelaus 
could not have been ^expected to know that he 
had been for ten years fighting for a phantom. 
When however there was no such impediment, 
then, they said, the gripping phantasy did indeed 
deserve its name; for it almost took men by 

^ Eur. Orest. 264. 

2 S. E. adv. M. vi’i 25.3 ; D. L. vii. § 54. 
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the hair of the head and dragged them to 
assent.^ 

So far we have used ' phantasy ' only of real or 
imaginary impressions of sense. But the term 
was not thus restricted by the Stoics, who divided 
phantasies into sensible and not sensible. The 
latter came through the understanding and were 
of bodiless things, which could only be grasped 
by reason.- The ' ideas * of Plato, they declared, 
existed only in our minds. ‘ Horse,’ ‘ man,’ and 
‘animal’ had no substantial existence, but were 
phantasms of the soul. The Stoics were thus 
what we should call Conceptualists.^ 

Comprehension too was used in a wider sense 
than that in which we have so far employed it. 
There was comprehension by the senses, as of 
white and black, of rough and smooth, but there 
was also comprehension by the reason of demon- 
strative conclusions, such as that the gods exist, 
and that they exercise providence.* Here we 
are reminded of Locke’s ^ declaration.^ ‘’Tis as 
certain there is a God, as that the opposite 
angles, made by the intersection of two straight 
lines, are equal.’ The Stoics indeed had great 

1 S.E. adv. M. vii. 257. ^ D. L. vii. § 51. 

3 Stob. Eel. i. 332 ; Pint. 882 E, Plac. 10. 

* D. L. vii. § 52. ® Essay i. 4, § 16. 
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affinities with that thinker, or rather ho with 
them. The’ Stoic account of the manner in 
which the mind arrives at its ideas might almost 
be taken from the first book of Locke's Essay, 
As many as nine ways are enumerated, of which 
the first corresponds to simple ideas — 

(1) by presentation, as objects of sense ; ^ 

(2) by likeness, as the idea of Socrates from his 

picture ; 

(3) by analogy, that is, by increase or decrease, 

as ideas of giants and pigmies from men, 
or as the notion of the centre of the earth, 
which is reached by the consideration of 
smaller spheres ; 

(4) by transposition, as the idea of men with 

eyes in their breasts ; 

(5) by composition, as the idea of a Centaur ; 

(6) by opposition, as the idea of death from 

that of life ; 

(7) by a kind of transition, as the meaning of 
words and the idea of place ; ^ 

(8) by nature, as the notion of the just and the 

good; 

(9) by privation, as ‘Landless.’^ 

^ D. L. vii. § 53 ; S. E, xi. 250, 

2 D. L. vii. § 53 ; Cic. N. D. i. § 105. 

* See further Cic. Fin. iii. § 33 ; S. E. xi. 250, 251 ; D. L. x. 
§32. 
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The Stoics resembled Locke again in endeavour- 
ing to give such a definition of knowledge as 
should cover at once the reports of the senses 
and the relation between ideas. Knowledge was 
defined by them as ‘ a sure comprehension ' or ‘ a 
habit in the acceptance of phantasies which was 
not liable to be changed by reason/ ^ On a first 
hearing these definitions might seem limited to 
sense-knowledge ; but, if Ave bethink ourselves of 
the Avider meanings of ' comprehension ' and of 
‘phantasy/ Ave see that the definitions apply, as 
they Avere meant to apply, to the mind’s grasp 
upon the force of a demonstration no less than 
upon the existence of a physical object.^ e 

Zeno, Avith that touch of oriental symbolism 
which characterised him, used to illustrate to his 
disciples the steps to khoAvledge by means of 
gestures. Displaying his right hand with the 
fingers outstretched he Avould say, ‘That is a 
phantasy ’ ; then, contracting the fingers a little, 

‘ That is assent ’ ; then, h^.ving closed the fist, 
‘ That is comprehension ’ ; then, clasping the fist 
closely with the left hand, he Avould add, ‘ That is 
knowledge.’ 

A ‘ notion/ Avhich^ corresponds to our word 

1 D. L. vii. § 47 ; Stob. Eel. ii. 128, 130 ; S. E. vii. § 151 ; 
Cic. Acad. Post, § 41. f »S<.E. viii. 397. 
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concept/ was defined as ‘a phantasm of the 
understanding of a rational animal/ For a notion 
was but a phantasm as it presented itself to a 
rational mind. In the same way so many 
shillings aifd sovereigns are in themselves but 
shillings and sovereigns, but, when used as pas- 
sage-money, they become ‘fare.’ Notions were 
arrived at partly by nature, partly by teaching 
and study. The former kind of notions were 
called ‘ preconceptions,’ the latter went merely by 
the generic name.^ 

Out of the general ideas which nature imparts 
to* us reason was perfected about the age of four- 
teen, ^t the time when the voice — its outward and 
visible sign — attains its full development, and when 
the human animal is complete in other respects, 
being able to reprodtfce its kind.^ Thus reason, 
which united us to the gods, was not, according to 
the Stoics, a pre-existent principle, but a gradual 
development out of sense. It might truly be said 
thal with them the seijses were the intellect.^ 
Being was confined by the Stoics to body, a 
bold assertion of which we shall meet the conse- 
quences later. At present it is sufficient to 

^ Plut. 900 n, C, D, riac. iv. 11 ; Cic. Acad. Pr. 21, 22; 
Fin. V. § 59, iii. § 33. # 

Plut. 900 C, Plac. iv. 11, 909 C, Plac. v. 23 ; Stob. Eel. i. 
792. 3 Qjg Acad. Pr. § 30. 
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notice what havoc it makes among the categories. 
Of Aristotle’s ten categories it leaves only the 
first, Substance, and that only in its narrowest 
sense of Primary Substance. But a substance, or 
body, might be regarded in four ways — 

(1) simply as a body; 

(2) as a body of a particular kind ; 

(3) as a body in a particular state ; 

(4) as a body in a particular relation. 
Hence result the four Stoic categories of — 

* substrates, 
suchlike, 
so disposed, 
so related.^ 

But the bodiless would not be thus conjured out 
of existence. For what Avas to be made of such 
things as the meaning of words, time, place, and 
the infinite void ? Even the Stoics did not assign 
body to these, and yet they had to be recognised 
and spoken of. The difficulty Avas got over by 
the invention of the higher category of ‘ some- 
Avhat,’ Avhich should include both body and the 
bodiless. Time Avas a ‘ someAvhat,’ and so was 
space, though neither of them possessed being.^ 

^ vwoKclfMcvat TTotd, irws wp6s ri ttws itxpvTa.. 

2 S. E. X. 218, 237 ; D. L. vii. 140, 141 ; Stob. Eel. i. 392 ; 
SeD. Ep. 58, §§ 13, 15. 
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In the Stoic treatment of the proposition gram- 
mar was very much mixed up with logic. They 
had a wide name which applied to any part of 
diction, whether a word or words, a sentence, or 
even a syllogism.^ This we shall render by ' diet.’ 
A diet then was defined as ‘ that which subsists in 
correspondence with a rational phantasy.’ ^ A 
diet was one of the things which the Stoics 
admitted to be devoid of body. There Avere three 
things involved Avhen anything was said — the 
sound, the sense, and the externaf object. Of 
these the first and the last were bodies, but the 
intermediate one was not a body.*^ This we may 
illustrate, after Seneca, as folloAvs. You see Cato 
walking. What your eyes see and your mind 
attends to is a body in motion. Then you say, 
'Cato is walking.’ TIfe mere sound indeed of 
these words is air in motion, and therefore a body, 
but the meaning of them is not a body, but an 
enouncement about a body, which is quite a 
difierent thing.** 

On examining such details as are left us of the 
Stoic logic, the first thing which strikes one is 
its extreme complexity as compared with the 
Aristotelian. It Avas a scholastic age, and the 

’ D. L. vii. § 63. ^ Ibid. § 63 ; S. E. viii. 70. 

’ S. B. viii. 11, 12. / Sen. Ep. 117, § 13. 
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Stoics rcHned and distinguished to their hearts’ 
content. As regards immediate • inference, a 
subject which has been run into subtleties among 
ourselves, Chrysippus estimated that the changes 
which could be rung on ten propositions exceeded 
a million, but for this assertion he was taken to 
task by Hipparchus, the mathematician, who 
proved that the affirmative proposition yielded 
exactly 103,049 forms and the negative 310,952.^ 
With us the affirmative proposition is more 
prolific in consequences than the negative. But 
then the Stoics were not content with so simple a 
thing as mere negation, but had negative, arnelic, 
iind privative, to say nothing of supernqgative 
propositions. Another noticeable feature is the 
total absence of the three figures of Aristotle; 
and the only moods spoken of are the moods of 
the complex syllogism, such as the modus ponens 
in a conjunctive. Their type of reasoning was — 
If A, then B. 

But A. ^ 

B. 

The important part played by conjunctive 
propositions in their logic led the Stoics to 
formulate the following rule Avith regard to the 
material quality of i^ich propositions : Truth can 
1 Plut. 1047 C, S^o. Repu^. 29. 
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only be followed by truth; but falsehood may 
be followed by falsehood or truth. 

Thus, if it be truly stated that it is day, any 
consequence of that statement, e.g. that it is light, 
must be true also. But a false statement may 
lead either way. For instance, if it be falsely 
stated that it is night, then the consequence that 
it is dark is false also. But if we say : ' The earth 
flies,* which Avas regarded as not only false, but 
impossible,^ this involves the true consequence 
that the earth is. Though the simple syllogism 
is not alluded to in the sketch which Diogenes 
Laertius gives of the Stoic logic, it is of frequent 
occurrence in the accounts left us of their argu- 
ments. Take for instance the syllogism where- 
with Zeno advocated the cause of temperance — 

One does not commit a secret to a man who 
is drunk. 

One does commit a secret to a good man. 

A good man will not get drunk. 

'fhe chain-argumen^, Avhich we wrongly call 
the Sorites, was also a favourite resource with 
the Stoics. If a single syllogism did not suffice 
to argue men into virtue, surely a condensed 

series must be effectual! And so they demon- 

« 

^ Here we may recall the warning of Arago to call nothing 
impoBsible outside ^le range of pure mathematics. 
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strated the sufficiency of wisdom for happiness as 
follows — 

The wise man is temperate ; 

The temperate is constant ; 

The constant is unperturbed ; 

The unperturbed is free from sorrow; 

Whoso is free from sorrow is happy. 

The wise man is happy.^ 

The above will serve as a specimen of the 
purely verbal arguments which the Stoics were 
pleased to put forward. Cicero is fond of com- 
paring their method to thorns and pin-pricks, 
which irritate the exterior without having any 
vital efiect.‘^ If logic was their strength, it was 
also their weakness ; for, notwithstanding their 
conviction that logic was concerned with the 
actual truth of things, wd find them so revelling 
in the pure forms of reasoning as to be content 
to play the game even with counters instead of 
coin. 

The delight which the early Stoics took in 
this pure play of the intellect led them to pounce 
with avidity upon the abundant stock of fallacies 
current among the Greeks of their time. These 
seem — most of them — to have been invented by 

1 Sen. Ep. 85, § 2 : Cic. T.D. iii. § 18. 

* Fin. iv. § 7 ; T.D. ii. § ; Para4. Intr. § 2. 
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the Megarians, and especially by Eubulides of 
Miletus, a disciple of Eucleides, but they became 
associated with the Stoics both by friends and 
foes, who either praise their subtlety or deride 
their solem'nity in dealing with them. Chry* 
sippus himself was not above propounding sueh 
sophisms as the following — 

Whoever divulges the mysteries to the un- 
initiated commits impiety. 

The hierophant divulges the mysteries to the 
uninitiated. 

The hierophant commits impiety. 

Ajiything you say passes through your mouth. 
You say ‘ a wagon.' 

.*. A wagon passes through your mouth. 

• Ho is said to have “written eleven books on 
the No-one fallacy. But what seems to have 
exercised most of his ingenuity was the famous 
Liar, the invention of which is ascribed to 
EuBulides.^ This fal^cy, in its simplest form, is 
as follows : If you say truly that you are telling 
a lie, are you lying or telling the truth ? Chry- 
sippus set this down as inexplicable. Neverthe- 
less he was far from declining to discuss it. For 

1 Cic. Div. ii. § 11 ; Plut. 1070 D ; Com. Not. 24 ; D.L. ii. 
§108. 
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we find in the list of his works a treatise in 
live books on the Inexplicables ; an 'Introduction 
to the Liar and Liars for Introduction ; six books 
on the Liar itself ; a work directed against those 
who thought that such propositions* were both 
false and true; another against those who pro- 
fessed to solve the Liar by a process of division ; 
three books on the solution of the Liar; and 
finally a polemic against those who asserted that 
the Liar had its premisses falsc.^ It was well 
for poor Philetas of Cos that he ended his days 
before Chrysippus was born, though, as it was, 
he grew thin and died of the Liar, and tis 
epitaph served as a solemn reminder to ^poets 
not to meddle with logic — 

‘ i’hik'tas of Cos am I, 

’Twas tlie Liar wlio made me die, 

And the bad nifjhts caused thcre1n\’ 

Perhaps we owe him an apology for the trans- 
lation.2 

^ n.L. vii. §§ 96-98. 

Atlien. ix. 401 C : — 

A€lv€j ^i\i]Tas et/at* \6ytji}v 6 xl/evoofxevdi fie 
ufXeae Kat vvktCjv (Ppovrldes icnrcpLOL. 
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ETHIC 

We have already had to touch upon the psy- 
chology of the Stoics in connection with the first 
principles of logic. It is no less necessary to do 
so noy- in dealing with the foundation of ethic. 

The Stoics, we are told, reckoned that there 
were eight parts of the soul. These were the five 
senses, the organ of soifnd, the intellect, and the 
reproductive principle.^ The passions, it will 
be observed, are conspicuous by their absence. 
Eor the Stoic theory was that the passions were 
simply the intellect i^^ a diseased state owing 
to the perversions of falsehood. This is why 
the Stoics would not parley with passion, con- 
ceiving that, if once it were let into the citadel 
of the soul, it would supplant the rightful ruler. 

^ D.L. vii. §§ 110, 157; Philo, ii. 506; T)e Incor. Mund. 
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Passion and reason were not two things which 
could be kept separate, in which case it might 
be hoped that reason would control passion, but 
were two states of the same thing, a averse and 
a better.^ 

The unperturbed intellect was the legitimate 
monarch in the kingdom of man. Hence the 
Stoics commonly spoke of it as 'the leading 
principle.' ^ This was the part of the soul which 
received phantasies,*^ and it was also that in which 
impulses were generated,* with which we have 
now more particularly to do. 

Impulse, or appetition, was the principle in the 
soul which impelled to action.^ In an wnper- 
verted state it was directed only to tilings in 
accordance with nature.^ The negative form of 
this principle, or the avoidance of things as beilig 
contrary to nature, we shall call ‘ repulsion.' ^ 

Notwithstanding the sublime heights to which 
Stoic morality rose, it was professedly based on 

) 

* Sen. de Ira. i. 8, §§ 2, 3 ; Pint. 446 F, 447 A, de Virt. Mor. 7. 

- Cic. N.D. ii. § 29 ; D.L. vii. §§ 133, 139, 169 ; Philo, i. 626, 
ii. 438 ; Sen. £p. 121, § 13. 

“ S.E. vii. 236. * D.L. vii. § 159. 

0 Cic. Off. i. §§ 101, 132. 

« Cio. Fin. iv. § 39, v. § 17; Acad. Pr. § 24; Off. ii. § 18, 
i. § 105 ; Sen. Ep. 124, § 4 ; 113, §§ 2, 18 ; 121, § 13. 

» D.L. vii. § 104 ; Pint. 1037 F, Sto. Kepug. 11 ; Stob. Eel. ii. 
142, 144, 148, 162; Cic. Fin. v. ^18; N.D. ii. §34. 
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self-love, wherein the Stoics were at one with 
the other ^;chools of thought in the ancient 
world. 

The earliest impulse that appeared in a newly- 
born animal was to protect itself and its own 
constitution, which were ‘conciliated’ to it by 
nature.^ What tended to its survival it sought, 
what tended to its destruction it shunned. Thus 
self-preservation wan the first law of life. 

While man was still in the merely animal 
stage, and before reason was developed in him, 
the things that were in accordance with his 
nature were such as health, strength, good bodily 
condition, soundness of all the senses, beauty, 
swiftness — in short, all the qualities that went to 
make up richness of physical life and that con- 
tributed to the vital harmony. These were called 
‘the first things in accordance with nature/ ^ 
Their opposites were all contrary to nature, such 
as sickness, weakness, mutilation.® Under the 
first things in accord^ince with nature came also 
congenital advantages of soul, such as quickness 
of intelligence, natural ability, industry, applica- 

^ D.L. vii. § 85 ; Plut. 1038 B, Sto. Repng. 12 ; Cic. Fin. iii. 
§ 16, iv. § 25, V. § 24 ; Sen. Ep. 82, § 15 ; 121, § 14. 

2 Aul. Gell. xii. 5, § 7 ; Luc. ViV Auct. 23 ; Stob. Eel. ii. 60, 
136, 148 ; Cic. Fin. iii. §§ 17, 21, 22, v. § 18. 

® Stob. Eel. ii. J44 ; Cic. Fin. v. § 18. 
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tion, memory, and the like.^ It was a question 
whether pleasure was to be included among the 
number. Some members of the school evidently 
thought that it might be,^ but the orthodox 
opinion was that pleasure was a soft of after- 
growth,*^ and that the direct pursuit of it was 
deleterious to the organism. The after-growths 
of virtue were joy, cheerfulness, and the like.^ 
These were the gambollings of the spirit, like 
the frolicsomeness of an animal in the full flush 
of its vitality, or like the blooming of a plant. 
For one and the same power manifested itself in 
all ranks of nature, only at each stage on a higher 
level. To the vegetative powers of the plaint the 
animal added sense and impulse; it was in 
accordance therefore with the nature of an animal 
to obey the impulses of sdnse ; but to sense and 
impulse man superadded reason, so that, when 
he became conscious of himself as a rational 
being, it was in accordance with his nature to 
let all his impulses be shqped by this new and 
master hand."" Virtue was therefore pre-eminently 

^ Stob. ii. 60 ; Cic. Fin. v. § IS 

* Cic. Fin. iii. § 17; S.F. xi. 73. 

* D.L. vii. §§ 86, 94. Cp. Cic. Fin. iii. § 32; Stob. Ed. ii. 
78, 110. 

D.L. ii. § 94 ; Epict. Frag. 52. 

* 1). L. vii. § 86. 
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in accordance with nature.^ What, then, we must 
now ask, is *the relation of reason to impulse as 
conceived by the Stoics? Is reason simply the 
guiding, and impulse the motive power ? Seneca 
protests ag'ainst this view, when impulse is identi- 
fied with passion. One of his grounds for doing 
so is that reason would be put on a level with 
passion, if the two were ecpially necessary for 
action.^ But the question is begged by the use 
of the word ‘ passion,' a\ hich was defined by the 
Stoics as ‘an excessive impulse.' Is it possible 
then, even on Stoic principles, for reason to work 
without something different from itself to help 
it? •Or must wo say that reason is itself a 
principle of action? Here Plutarch comes to 
our aid, who tells us on the authority of Chry- 
sfppus in his work on Law that impulse is ‘ the 
reason of man commanding him to act,’ and 
similarly that repulsion is ‘prohibitive reason.’^ 
This renders the Stoic position unmistakable, 
and we must accomiiiodate our minds to it in 
spite of its difficulties. Just as we have seen 
already that reason is not something radically 
different from sense, so now it appears that 
reason is not different from impulse, but itself 

' Pint. 1062 C. Com. Not. 9. 

- De Ira. i. 10, § 8. » Plut. 1037 F, Sto. Repiig. 11. 
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the perfected form of impulse. Whenever im- 
pulse is not identical with reason — at least in a 
rational being — it is not truly impulse, but passion. 

The Stoics, it will be observed, were Evolu- 
tionists in their psychology. But, like many 
Evolutionists at the present day, they did not 
believe in the origin of mind out of matter. In 
all living things there existed already what they 
called ' seminal reasons,’ which accounted for the 
intelligence displayed by plants as well as by 
animals.^ As there Avere four cardinal virtues, so 
there Avere four primary passions. Those Avere 
delight, grief, desire, and fear.^ All of them Avere 
excited by the presence or the prospect of fancied 
good or ill. What prompted desire by its pro- 
spect caused delight by its presence, and Avhat 
prompted fear by its prospect caused grief by its 
presence.^ Thus tAvo of the primary passions had 
to do with good and tAvo Avith evil. All were 
furies Avhich infested the life of fools, rendering 
it bitter and grievous to^them; and it Avas the 
business of philosophy to fight against them. 

1 D.L. vii. §§ no, 13G, 148, 157, 159, viii. §29 ; Pint. 1077 B, 
Com. Nob. 35, 881 E, Plac. i. 6 ; Stob. Eel. i. 322, 372, 414, 
ii. 60, 148, 150 ; Philo, ii. 504, cle Incor. Mund. §§ 17, 18. 

" D.L. vii. § 110; Stob*. Eel. ii. 166; Cic. Fin. iii. § 35; 
T.D. iii. §24; iv. §§ 8, 11, 13, 43. 

Epict. Diss. iv. 1, §84. 
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Nor was this strife a hopeless one, since the 
passions were not grounded in nature, but were 
due to false opinion.^ They originated in volun- 
tary judgments, and owed their birth to a lack of 
mental sobriety. If men wished to live the span 
of life that was allotted to them in quietness and 
peace, they must by all means keep clear of the 
passions. 

The four primary passions having been formu- 
lated, it became necessary to justify the division 
by arranging the specific forms of feeling under 
these four heads.‘^ In this task the Stoics dis- 
played a subtlety which is of more interest to the 
lexicographer than to the student of philosophy. 
They laid great stress on the derivation of words 
as affording a clue to their meaning ; and, as their 
etymology was bound by no principles, their in- 
genuity was free to indulge in the wildest freaks 
of fancy. 

Though all passion stood self-condemned, there 
were nevertheless ceitain ‘eupathies,' or happy 
affections, which would be experienced by the 
ideally good and wise man.^ These were not 
perturbations of the soul, but rather ‘ con- 

^ Cic. Acad. Post. § .39 ; Fin. iii. § 35 ; T.D. iii. § 24 ; iv. § 14 ; 
D.L. vii. § 111 ; Stob. Eel. ii. 168.* 

“ Cic. Fin. iii. § 35 ; T.D. iii. § 24. 

* D.L. vii. § 11^. 
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stancies’;^ they were not opposed to reason, but 
were rather part of reason. Though the sage 
would never be transported with delight, he 
would still feel an abiding ‘joy ' ^ in the presence 
of the true and only good ; he would never indeed 
be agitated by desire, but still he would be ani- 
mated by ‘ wish,'^ for that was directed only to 
the good ; and, though he would never feel ‘ fear,’ 
still he would be actuated in danger by a proper 
‘ caution.’ ^ 

There was therefore something rational corre- 
sponding to three out of the four primary passions 
— against delight was to be set joy ; against desire, 
wish; against fear, caution; but against ‘grief 
there was nothing to be set, for that arose from 
the presence of ill, which would never attach to 
the sage. Grief was the irrational conviction that 
one ought to afflict oneself, where there was no 
occasion for it. The ideal of the Stoics was the 
unclouded serenity of Socrates, of whom Xan- 
thippe declared that he haA always the same face, 
whether on leaving the house in the morning or 
on returning to it at night. 

1 Cic. T.t). iv. §§ 14, 80. 

2 xctpd as opposed to Cic. T.D. iv. § 13; Plut. 1046 B, 

Sto. Repug. 25. « 

® as opposed to imOufiia. 

* evXd^eia as opposed to (pd^os. 
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As the motley crowd of passions followed the 
banners of fheir four leaders, so specific forms of 
feeling sanctioned by reason were severally as- 
signed to the three eupathies. 

Things were divided by Zeno into good, bad and 
indifierent.^ To good belonged virtue and what 
partook of virtue ; to bad vice and what partook 
of vice. All other things were indifferent. 

To the third class then belonged such things as 
life and death, health and sickness* pleasure and 
pain, beauty and ugliness, strength and weakness, 
honour and dishonour, wealth and poverty, victory 
and defeat, nobility and baseness of birth.^ 

Goed was defined as that which benefits.^ To 
confer benefit was no less essential to good than 
to impart warmth was to heat.^ If one asked in 
what ‘ to benefit ’ lay, one received the reply that 
it lay in producing an act or state in accordance 
with virtue ; and similarly it was laid down that 
‘ to hurt ’ lay in producing an act or state in 
accordance with vice,® • The indifference of things 
other than virtue and vice was apparent from the 
definition of good, which made it essentially bene- 

1 Stub. ii. 90 ; D.L. vii. § 101 ; Plut. 1064 C, Com. Not. 12 ; 
Sen. Ep. 82, § 10. 

^ D.L. vii. § 102; Stob. Eel. ii. $2: Ceb. Tab. 36; Epict. 
Diss. ii. 9, § 13. * D.L. vii. § 94; Stob. ii. 96. 

D.L. vii. § 103.# Ibid.f 104. 
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ficial. Such things as health and wealth might 
be beneficial or not, according to circhmstances ; ^ 
they were therefore no more good than bad. 
Again, nothing could be really good, of which the 
good or ill depended on the use made oi’it; but this 
was the case with things like health and wealth. 

Good having been identified with virtue, there 
could bo no question of any conflict between the 
right and the expedient. This was a point on 
which the Stoic doctrine was very explicit. The 
good was expedient and fitting and profitable and 
useful and serviceable and beautiful and beneficial 

t 

and choiceworthy and just.^ These various pre- 
dicates were defined, generally in accordance with 
their etymology, in such a way as to avoid the 
charge of one being a mere synonym of the other. 
Their contraries were all applicable to the bad.^ ‘ 

The true and only good then was identical with 
what the Greeks called ‘ the beautiful ’ and what 
wo call ' the right.' To say that a thing was right 
was to say that it was good, and, conversely, to say 
that it was good was to say that it was right, this 
absolute identity between the good and right, and, 
on the other hand, between the bad and wrong, 
was the head and front of the Stoic ethics. The 

' Ceb. Tab. 38 j D.L. vii. § 109. 

* D.L. vii. § 98 ; Stob. ii. 94, 96. 
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right contained in itself all that was necessary for 
the happy life ; the wrong was the only evil, and 
made men miserable, whether they knew it or not.^ 

As virtue was itself the end, it was of course 
choicewortKy in and for itself, apart from hope 
or fear with regard to its consequences.- More- 
over, as being the highest good, it could admit of 
no increase from the addition of things indift’erent. 
It did not even admit of increase from the pro- 
longation of its own existence; for^the question 
was not one of quantity, but of quality. Virtue 
for an eternity was no more virtue, and therefore 
no more good, than virtue for a moment. Even 
so one circle was no more round than another, 
whatever you might choose to make its diameter, 
nor would it detract from the perfection of a 
circle, if it were to be obliterated immediately in 
the same dust in which it had been drawn.^ 

To say that the good of men lay in virtue was 
another way of saying that it lay in reason, since 
virtue was the perfectioji of reason.'^ 

1 D.L. vii. § 101 ; Slob. ii. 202; Cic. Acad. Post. §§ 7, 35; 
T.T). iii. § 34 ; Off. iii. §§ 11, 35 ; Sen. Ep. 71, § 4. 

~ D.L. vii. § 89. 

" Sen. Ep. 74, § 27 ; Plut. 1062 A, Com. Not. 8, 1046 D, Sto. 
Repug. 26. 

^ Cic. Fiu. iv. § 35, T.D. ii. § 47, iv. § 34, v. § 39 ; Sen. Ep. 
76, § 10. 
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As reason was the only thing whereby Nature 
had distinguished man from other breatures, to 
live the rational life was to follow Nature.^ 

Nature was at once the law of God and the law 
for raan.^ For by the nature of anything was 
meant, not that which we actually find it to be, 
but that which in the eternal fitness of things it 
was obviously intended to become. 

To be happy then was to be virtuous; to be 
virtuous was 4o be rational; to be rational was to 
follow Nature; and to follow Nature was to obey 
God. Virtue imparted to life that even fiow ^ in 
which Zeno declared happiness to consist. This 
was attained when one’s own genius was in 
harmony with the will that disposed all things.** 
Virtue, having been purified from all the dross 
of the emotions, came out as something purely 
intellectual, so that the Stoics agreed with the 
Socratic conception that virtue is knowledge. 
They also took on from Plato the four cardinal 
virtues of Wisdom, Tein^aerance, Courage, and 
Justice, and defined them as so many branches of 
knowledge. Against these were set four cardinal 
vices of Folly, Intemperance, Cowardice, and 

^ Sen. Ep. 66, § 39. ^ 2 cic. Off. iii. § 23. 

3 eUpoia §loVj Stob. ii. 138 ; S.E. xi. 30. 

* D.L. vii. §88. 
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Injustice. Under both the virtues and vices there 
was an elaborate classification of specific qualities. 
But notwithstanding the care with which the 
Stoics divided and subdivided the virtues, virtue, 
according to their doctrine, was all the time one 
and indivisible. For virtue was simply reason, 
and reason, if it were there, must control every 
department of conduct alike. ‘ He who has one 
virtue has all,’ was a paradox with which Greek 
thought was already familiar. But Chrysippiis 
wont beyond this, declaring that he who displayed 
one virtue did thereby display all. Neither was 
the* man perfect who did not possess all the 
virtue§, nor was the act perfect which did not 
involve them all.^ Where the virtues differed 
from one another was merely in the order in 
which they put things. Each was primarily itself, 
secondarily all the rest. Wisdom had to deter- 
mine what it was right to do, but this involved 
the other virtues. Temperance had to impart 
stability to the impulses^ but how could the term 
‘temperate’ be applied to a man who deserted 
his post through cowardice, or who failed to 
return^ deposit through avarice, which is a form 
of injustice, or yet to one who misconducted 

^ Plut. 1046 F, Sto. Repug. 27 ; D.i. vii. § 12o ; Stob. lilcl. ii. 
112 ; Cic. Acad. Post^ § 38 ; T.D. iii. § 17. 
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affairs through rashness, which falls under folly ? 
Courage had to face dangers and difficulties, but 
it was not courage, unless its cause were just. 
Indeed one of the ways in which courage was 
defined was as 'virtue fighting on behalf of 
justice.'^ Similarly justice put first the assigning 
to each man his due, but in the act of doing so 
had to bring in the other virtues. In short, it 
was the business of the man of virtue to know 
and to do what ought to be done ; for what ought 
to be done implied wisdom in choice, courage in 
endurance, justice in assignment, and temperance 
in abiding by one’s conviction.‘^ One virtue nbver 
acted by itself, but always on the advice of^a com- 
mittee.'* The obverse to this paradox — ' lie who 
has one vice has all vices ’ — was a conclusion which 
the Stoics did not shrink from drawing.^ 
might lose part of one’s Corinthian ware and stiir, 
retain the rest, but to lose one virtue — if virtue 
could be lost — would be to lose all along with it.^ 
We have now encountered the first paradox of 
Stoicism, and can discern its origin in the identi- 
fication of virtue with pure reason. In setting 
forth the novelties in Zeno’s teaching, Cicero 


SO 


1 Cic. Off. i. 62. 

3 Sen. Ep. 67 § 10. 
3 Cic. T.D. ii. §32. 


3 D.L. vii. § 126. 

* Stob. Eel. ii. 216. 
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mentions that, while his predecessors had recog- 
nised virtues* due to nature and habit, he made 
all dependent upon reason.^ A natural conse- 
quence of this was the rcassertion of the position 
which Plato*held, or wished to hold, namely, that 
virtue can be taught.*^ But the part played by 
nature in virtue cannot be ignored. It was not 
in the power of Zeno to alter facts ; all ho could 
do was to legislate as to names. And this he did 
vigorously. Nothing was to be galled virtue 
which was not of the nature of reason and know- 
ledge, but still it had to be admitted that nature 
supplied the starting-points for the four cardinal 
virtue^ — for the discovery of one's duty and the 
steadying of one’s impulses, for right endurances 
and harmonious distributions.^ To nature were 
due the seeds, though the harvest was reaped by 
the sage; hers were the sparks, though the fire 
was to be fanned into flame by teaching.'^ 

From things good and bad wo now turn to 
things indifferent. Hijbherto the Stoic doctrine 
has been stern and uncompromising. We have 
now to look at it under a different aspect, and to 
see how it tried to conciliate common-sense. 

1 Acad. Post. § 38. 

2 D.L. vii. § 91 ; Sen. Ep. aO § 44, 123 § IG. 

* Stob. ii. 108; D.L. vii, § 89. 

^ Cic. T.D.^ii. § 2 ; Fin. v. § 18. 
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By things indifferent Avcre meant such as did 
not necessarily contribute to virtue-, for instance, 
health, wealth, strength, and honour. It is possible 
to have all these and not be virtuous ; it is possible 
also to be virtuous without them. But we have 
now to learn that, though these things are neither 
good nor evil, and are therefore not matter for 
choice or avoidance, they are far from being 
indifferent in the sense of arousing neither impulse 
nor repulsion. There are things indeed that are 
indifferent in the latter sense, such as whether 
you put out your finger this way or that, whether 
you stoop to pick up a straw or not, whether*the 
number of hairs on your head be odd of even. 
But things of this sort are exceptional. The bulk 
of things other than virtue and vice do arouse in 
us either impulse or repulsion. Let it be under- 
stood then that there are two senses of the word 
‘ indifferent ’ — 

(1) neither good nor bad, 

(2) neither awaking impulse nor repulsion.^ 
Among things indifferent in the former sense 

some were in accordance with nature, some 
were contrary to nature, and some were neither 
one nor the other. Health, strength, and sound- 
ness of the senses wdre in accordance with nature ; 

' D.L. vii. § 104 ; Stob. ii. 142 ; E. xi. S9-61. 
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sickness, weakness, and mutilation were contrary 
to nature; but such things as the fallibility of 
the soul and the vulnerability of the body were 
neither in accordance with nature nor yet contrary 
to nature, but just nature. 

All things that were in accordance with nature 
had ' value,’ and all things that were contrary to 
nature had what we must call ' disvalue.’ ^ In the 
highest sense indeed of the term ‘ value,’ namely, 
that of absolute value or worth, thing!5 indifferent 
did not possess any value at all.^ But still there 
might be assigned to them what Antipater ex- 
pressed by the term ‘ a selective value ’ or what 
he expf essed by its barbarous privative ' a disselec- 
tive disvalue.’ If a thing possessed a selective 
value, you took that thing rather than its contrary, 
•supposing that circumstances allowed, for instance 
health rather than sickness, wealth rather than 
poverty, life rather than death. Hence such 
things were called ‘ takeable ’ and their contraries 
‘ untakeable.’ Things thht possessed a high degree 
of value were called ‘preferred,’ those that possessed 
a high degree of disvalue were called ‘rejected.’ 
Such as possessed no considerable degree of either 

' Stob. Ed. ii. 152 ; D.L. vil § Cic. Fin. iii. §§ 20, 50, 
51. 

^ Stob. Ed. ii. 154,* 156. 
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were neither preferred nor rejected.^ Zeno, with 
whom these names originated, justified their use 
about things really indifferent on the ground that 
at court * preferment ' could not be bestowed upon 
the king himself, but only on his ministers.^ 

Things preferred and rejected might belong to 
mind, body, or estate. Among things preferred 
in the case of the mind were natural ability, art, 
moral progress, and the like, while their contraries 
were rejected. In the case of the body, life, 
health, strength, good condition, completeness, 
and beauty Avere preferred, while death, sickijess, 
Aveakness, ill-condition, mutilation, and ugliness 
Avere rejected. Among things external lo soul 
and body, wealth, reputation, and nobility Avere 
preferred, Avhile poverty, ill-repute, and baseness 
of birth Avere rejected.^ 

In this way all mundane and marketable goods, 
after having been solemnly refused admittance 
by the Stoics at the front door, Avere smuggled 
in at a kind of tradesinwi's entrance under the 
name of things indifferent. We must noAv see 
hoAV they had, as it Avere, tAVo moral codes, one for 
the sage and the other for the Avorld in general. 

1 Stob. Eel. ii. 144, 156 ; D.L. vii. § 105; S.E. xi. 62; Cic.' 
Acad. Post. § 36 ; Fin. fli §§ 15, 52, 53, iv. § 72, v. 78, 90. 
stob. ii. 156 ; Cic. Fin. iii. § 52. 

^ D.L. vii. § 106; Stob. Eel. ii. 146. 
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The sago alone could act rightly, but other 
people mighi; 'perform ‘the proprieties.*^ Any- 
one might honour his parents, but the sage alone 
did it as the outcome of wisdom, because ho alone 
possessed tlie art of life, the peculiar Avork of 
wliich Avas to do e\"ory thing that Avas done as the 
result of the best disposition.^ All the acts of 
the sage Avere ‘perfect proprieties,’ which were 
called ‘ rightnesses.’ All .acts of all other men 
Avere sins or ‘ wrongnesses.* At tl^eir best they 
could only be ‘ intermediate proprieties.* ^ The 
term ‘ propriety,* then, is a generic one. But, 
as often happens, the generic term got deter- 
mines! in use to a specific meaning, so that 
intermediate acts are commonly spoken of as 
‘ proprieties * in opposition to ‘ rightnesses,* In- 
stances of rightnesses are displaying Avisdorn and 
dealing justly; instances of proprieties or inter- 
mediate acts are marrying, going on an embassy, 
and dialectic.^ 

The Avord ‘duty* i^ often employed to trans- 

^ TCt K(kQ'f)KOVTQ.. 

2 S.E. xi. 201, 202, 

Stob, ii. 158, 160, 184; Cic. Fin. iii. §§ 24, 69, iv. 15; 
Acad. Post. § 37; Ofl. i. § 8, iii. § 1*1, pro Mur. 3, 11, 
00 . 

Stob. ii. 158, 160; Pint. 103^ F., Sto. Repug. 11 ; Cic. 
Acad. Post. § 37 ; Otf. i. § 8 ;IT. 1). iii. § 1 1. 

® Stob. ii. 158, >92. 
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late the Greek term which we are rendering by 
‘ propriety/ Any translation is no more than a 
choice of evils, since we have no real equivalent 
for the term. It was applicable not merely to 
human conduct but also to the actions of^the 
lower animals, and even to the growth of plants.^ 
Now, apart from a craze for generalisation, we 
should hardly think of the ‘stern daughter of 
the voice of God ’ in connection Avith an ammba 
corresponding^ successfully to stimulus ; yet the 
creature in its inchoate way is exhibiting a dim 
analogy to duty. The term in question was first 
used by Zeno, and was explained by him, in 
accordance Avith its etymology, to mean what it 
came to one to do,^ so that, as far as this goes, 

‘ becomingness ’ Avould be the most appropriate 
translation. 

The sphere of propriety Avas confined to things 
indifferent,^ so that there Avere proprieties Avhich 
Avere common to the sage and the fool. It had 
to do with taking the tilings Avhich were in 
accordance Avith nature and rejecting those that 
Avere not. Even the propriety of living or dying 
Avas determined, not by reference to virtue or 
vice, but to the preponderance or deficiency of 

1 D.L. vii. § 107 ; Stob. ii!’ 1.58. 

^ D.L. vii. § 108. 3 cic. Fin. iii. §59 ; Stob. ii. 220. 
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things in accordance with nature. It might thus 
he a propriety for the sage in spite of his happi- 
ness, to depart from life of his own accord, and 
for the fool notwithstanding his misery, to remain 
in it. Life, being in itself indifferent, the whole 
(question was one of opportunism. Wisdom 
might prompt the leaving herself should occasion 
seem to call for it.^ 

Since men in general were very far from being 
sages,^ it is evident that, if the StoiQ morality was 
to affect the world at large, it had to be accom- 
modated in some way to existing circumstances. 
No moral treatise perhaps has exercised so wide- 
spread an influence as that which was known to 
our forefathers under the title of Tully's Offices. 
Now that work is founded on Pana3tius, a rather 
imorthodox Stoic, and it does not profess to treat 
of the ideal morality at all, but only of the inter- 
mediate proprieties (iii. § 14). We may notice 
also that in that work the attempt to regard 
virtue as one and indivisible, is frankly aban- 
doned as being unsuitable to the popular in- 
telligence (ii. § 35). 

W e pass on now to another instance of accom- 

^ Cic. Fin. iii. § 61 ; Stob. ii. ^26 ; Pint. 1063 D., Com. 
Not. 11, 1042 D., Sto. Repug. 18; 1039 E., Sto. Ropug. 14. 

Cic. Oflf. i. § 40# 
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modation. According to the high Stoic doctrine 
there was no mean between virtue and vice.^ All 
men indeed received from nature the starting- 
points for virtue, but until perfection had been 
attained they rested under the condemnation of 
vice. It was, to employ an illustration of the 
poet-philosopher Clean thes, as though Nature 
had begun an iambic line and left men to finish 
it.- Until that was done they were to wear the 
fool’s cap. TJic Peripatetics, on the other hand, 
recognised an intermediate state between virtue 
and vice, to which they gave the name of progress 
or proficience.'^ Yet so entirely had the Stoics, 
for practical purposes, to accept this lower ievel, 
that the word ‘ proficience ’ has come to be spoken 
of as though it were of Stoic origin. 

Seneca is fond of contrasting the sage with 
the proficient.^ The sage is like a man in the 
enjoyment of perfect health. But the proficient 
is like a man recovering from a severe illness, 
with whom an abatement of the paroxysm is equi- 
valent to health, and who is always in danger of 
a relapse. It is the business of philosophy to 
provide for the needs of these weaker brethren. 

1 D. L. vii. § 127. - Stob. Eel. ii. 110. 

3 1). L. vii. § 127 ; Acad Post. § 20 ; Fin. iv. § 66 ; Off. 
iii. § 17 ; Sen. Ep. 71, § 36. 

* Ep. 71, § 30 ; 72, § 6 ; 7 », § 8 ; 94, § 
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The proficient is still called a fool, but it is 
pointed oift that he is a very difterent kind of 
fool from the rest. Tkirthor, proficients arc 
arranged into three classes, in a way tliat re- 
minds one of the technicalities of Calvinistic 
theology. First of all, there are those who arc 
near wisdom, but, however near they may be to 
the door of Heaven, they arc still on the wrong 
side of it. According to some doctors, these were 
already safe from backsliding, diftering from the 
sage only in not having yet realised that they 
\ieid attained to knowledge; other authorities 
however refused to admit this, and regarded the 
first class as being exempt only from settled 
diseases of the soul, but not from passing attacks 
of passion. Thus did the Stoics differ among 
' themselves as to the doctrine of 'final assurance.’ 
The second class consisted of those who had laid 
aside the worst diseases and passions of the soul, 
b;it might at any moment relapse into them. 
The third class wa% of those who had escaped 
one mental malady, but not another, who had 
conquered lust, let us say, but not ambition, 
who disregarded death, but dreaded pain. This 
third class, adds Seneca, is by no means to be 
despised.^ 


1 Sen. Ei) 75, § 8. 
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Epictetus devotes a dissertation (i. 4) to the 
same subject of progress or proficience. The 
only true sphere for progress, he declares, is that 
in whicli one’s work lies. If you are interested 
in the progress of an athlete, you expect to see 
his biceps, not his dumb-bells ; and so in morality 
it is not the books a man has read, but how he 
has profited by them that counts. For the work 
of man is not to master Chrysippus on impulse, 
but to control Unpulse itself. 

From these concessions to the weakness of 
humanity we now pass to the Stoic paradoxes, 
where we shall see their doctrine in its full 
rigour. It is perhaps these very paradoxes 
which account for the puzzled fascination with 
which Stoicism aftected the mind of antiquity, 
just as obscurity in a poet may prove a surer* 
passport to fame than more strictly poetical 
merits. 

The root of Stoicism being a paradox, it is not 
surprising that the ofFshootiS should be so too. 
To say that ‘ Virtue is the highest good,’ is a 
proposition to which every one who aspires to the 
spiritual life must yield assent with his lips, even 
if he has not yet learnt to believe it in his heart. 
But alter it into ‘ Virtue'is the only good,’ and by 
that slight change it becomes at once the teeming 
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mother of paradoxes. By a paradox is meant 
that which runs counter to general opinion. Now 
it is quite certain that men have regarded, do 
regard, and, we may safely add, will regard things 
as good which are not virtue. But, if we grant 
this initial paradox, a great many others will 
follow along with it — as, for instance, that ' Virtue 
is sufficient of itself for happiness.’ The fifth 
book of Cicero’s TtiscuUm DispiUatioTis is an 
eloquent defence of this thesis, in which the 
orator combats the suggestion that a good man 
is not happy when he is being broken on the 
^\^ieel ! 

A^^other glaring paradox of the Stoics is that 
All faults are equal.’ They took their stand 
upon a mathematical conception of rectitude. 
An angle must be either a right-angle or not*, a 
line must be either straight or crooked : so an act 
must be either right or wrong. There is no mean 
between the two, and there are no degrees of 
eifher. To sin is to cross the line. When once 
that has been done, it makes no difference to the 
offence how far you go. Trespassing at all is 
forbidden. This doctrine was defended by the 
Stoics on account of its bracing moral effect, as 
showing the heinousness Df sin. Horace gives 
the judgment, of the worM in saying that com- 
6rf 
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mon-sense and morality, to say nothing of utility, 
revolt against it.^ 

Here are some other specimens of the Stoic 
paradoxes. ‘ Every fool is mad.’ ‘ Only the sage 
is free, and every fool is a slave.’ ‘ The ‘sage alone 
is wealthy.’ ' Good men arc always happy, and 
bad men always miserable.’ ‘ All goods are 
equal.’ ' No one is wiser or happier than another.’ 
But may not one man, avc ask, be more nearly 
wise or more ij^early happy than another ? ‘ That 
may be,’ the Stoics would reply, ‘ but the man 
who is only one stade from Canopus is as much 
not in Canopus as the man who is a hundred 
stades off; and the eight-day-old puppy is still as 
blind as on the day of its birth; nor can a man 
who is near the surface of the sea breathe any 
more than if he were full five hundred fathom 
down.’ 2 

In so far as the above paradoxes do not depend 
upon a metaphorical use of language, they all 
seem traceable to three in^ial assumptions — the 
identification of happiness with virtue, of virtue 
with reason, and the view taken of reason as 
something absolute, not admitting of degrees, 

^ Sat. I. iii. 96-98. 

* D. L. vii. § 120 ; Cic. Fin. iii. § 48 ; Plut. 1063 A, Com. 
Not. 10. 
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something which is either present in its entirety 
or not at aJl. There was no play of light and 
shadow in the Stoic landscape, for they had done 
away with the clouds of passion. They could not 
allow that'these more or less obscured the rays of 
reason, having refused to admit that there was a 
difference of nature between the clouds and the 
sunlight, passion, according to them, ])eing only 
reason gone wrong. 

It is only fair to the Stoics^ to add that 
paradoxes were quite the order of the day in 
Grocce, though they greatly outdid other schools 
ill producing them. Socrates himself was the 
fathgr of paradox. Epicurus maintained as 
staunchly as any Stoic that ‘No wise man is 
unhappy,’ and, if ho be not belied, went the length 
pf declaring that the wise man, if put into the 
bull of Phalaris, would exclaim, ‘ How delightful ! 
How little I mind this ! ’ ^ 

It is out of keeping with common-sense to draw 
a hard and fast distinction between good and bad. 
Yet this was what the Stoics did.‘^ They insisted 
on effecting here and now that separation between 
the sheep and the goats, which Christ postponed 
to the Day of Judgment. Unfortunately, when it 

1 Cic. Fin. i. § 61 ; T. t). ii. § 18, v. § 73. 

2 D. L.vii. § 127; Suk Eel. ii. 116. 
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came to practice, all were found to be goats, so 
that the division was a merely formal one. ‘ It 
approves itself/ says Stobsous,^ ‘ to Zeno and the 
Stoic philosophers who came after him that there 
are two kinds of men, one good, themther bad. 
The good all their life display the virtues, and the 
bad the vices. Whence one kind are always 
right in all that they purpose, the other always 
wrong. And inasmuch as the good avail them- 
selves of the ^arts of life in their conduct, they 
do all things well,- as doing them wisely and 
temperately and in accordance with the other 
virtues ; whereas the bad, on the contrary, do all 
things ill. The good arc great and well-grown 
and tall and strong. Great, because they are able 
to attain thoyobjects which tliey set before thein- 
selves and which are dependent on their own 
will ; well-grown, because they find increase from 
every quarter ; tall, because they have reached 
the|height which belits a noble and good man ; 
andlstrong, because they are endowed with the 
strength that befits them. The good man is not 
to be vanquished or cast in a combat, seeing that 
he is^neither compelled by any one nor does he 
compel another ; he is neither hindered nor does 
he hinder; he is neither forced hy any one nor 
^ Eel. ii. 198, 200. “ ^\theii. 158a, 
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does ho himself force any man ; he neither does 
ill nor is himself done ill to, nor falls into ill, nor 
is deceived nor deceives another, nor is he mis- 
taken or ignorant, nor does he forget, nor enter- 
tain any false supposition, but is happy in the 
highest degree and fortunate and blessed and 
wealthy and pious and beloved of God and worthy 
of everything, fit to be a king or general or states- 
man, and versed in the arts of managing a house- 
hold and making money ; Avhercas ihe bad have 
all the attributes that arc opposite to these. And 
generally to the virtuous belong all good things, 
and to the bad all evils.' 

The good man of the Stoics was variously 
known as ‘ the sage,* or ‘ the serious man * 
(6 a7rovSaLo<;)y the latter name being inherited 
frt)m the Peripatetics. Wo used to hear it said 
among ourselves that a person had become 
‘serious,* when ho or she had taken to religion. 
Another appellation which the Stoics had for the 
sage was ‘ the urbane ipan * (6 do-TeZo?), while the 
fool in contradistinction was called a ‘ boor.* 

‘ Boorishness * was defined as ‘ an inexperience of 
the customs and laws of the state.* ^ By ‘the 
state * was meant, not Athens or Sparta, as would 
have been the case in a jformer age, but the, 
• 1 Stob. Ed. ij 210. 
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society of all rational beings, into which the Stoics 
spiritualised the state. The sage alone had the 
freedom of this city, and the fool was therefore 
not only a boor, but an alien or an exilc.^ In this 
city justice was natural and not conventional, for 
the law by which it was governed was the law of 
right reason.- The law then was spiritualised by 
the Stoics, just as the state was. It no longer 
meant the enactments of this or that cominunity, 
but the mandates of the eternal reason which 
ruled the world, and which would prevail in the 
ideal state. Law was defined as ‘right reason 
commanding what was to bo done, and forbidding 
what was not to bo done.' As such it in ro way 
differed from the impulse of the sago himself? 

As a member of a state and by nature subject 
to law, man was essentially a social being. Be- 
tween all the wise there existed ‘unanimity,' 
which was ‘a knowledge of the common good,’'* 
because their views of life were harmonious. 
Fools, on the other hand, whose views of life 
were discordant, were enemies to one another and 
bent on mutual injury. 

As a member of society the sage would play 

1 Stob. Ed. ii*208. 2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 190, 19-i 

* Jbid. 184, 22!^, Cp. Arist. If.N. ix. 6. 
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his part in public life.^ Theoretically this was 
always true, and practically he would do so, 
wherever the actual constitution made any 
tolerable approach to the ideal type. But, if 
the circumstances were such as to make it cer- 
tain that his embarking on politics would be of 
no service to his country, and only a source of 
danger to himself, then he would refrain. The 
kind of constitution of which the Stoics most 
approved was a mixed government, containing 
democratic, aristocratic, and monarchical elements. 
Where circumstances allowed the sago would 
act as legislator, and would educate mankind, 
one vmy of doing which was by writing books 
which would prove of profit to the reader. 

As a member of existing society the sago would 
.marry and beget children, both for his own sake 
and for that of his country, on behalf of which, 
if it were good, he would bo ready to suffer and 
die. ^ Still he would look forward to a better 
time when, in Zeno’s a« in Plato’s republic, the 
wise would have women and children in common, 
when the elders would love all the rising genera- 
tion equally with parental fondness, and when 
‘marital jealousy would be no more.^ 

i D.L. vii. § 121 ; Stob. Ed. ii. i/g, 224, 228; Cic. f'in. iii. 
§ 6 vii. §§ 33, 131. 
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As being essentially a social being, the sage 
was endowed not only with the graver political 
virtues, but also with the graces of life. He was 
sociable, tactful, and stimulating, using conversa- 
tion as a means for promoting goodAvill and 
friendship; so far as might bo, he was all things 
to all men,i which made him fascinating and 
charming, insinuating and oven wily; he knew 
how to hit the point and to choose the right 
moment; yet with it all he was plain and un- 
ostentatious and simple and unaffected; in par- 
ticular he never delighted in irony, much Jess 
in sarcasm.- 

From the social characteristics of the s^iige we 
turn now to a side of his character which appears 
eminently anti-social. One of his most highly- 
vaunted characteristics was his self-suilicingnSss.. 
He was to be able to step out of a burning city, ' 
coming from the wreck, not only of his fortunes, 
but of his friends and family, and to declare 
with a smile that he hadf lost nothing.^ All that 
he truly cared for was to bo centred in himself.'^ 
Only thus could he be sure that Fortune would 
not wrest it from him. 

The apathy or passioiilessness of the sage is* 

^ Stob. Eel. ii. 220. j - Ibid. 222. 

® Cic.‘ Lael. § 7 ; Sen, dlj Const. Sap. 5l ^ Cic. T.D. v. § 30. 
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another of his most salient features. The passions 
being, on Zeno’s showing, not natural, but forms 
of disease, the sage, as being the perfect man, 
would of course be wholly free from them. They 
were so many disturbances of the even flow 
in which his bliss lay. The sage therefore would 
never be moved by a feeling of favour towards 
any one ; he would never pardon a fault ; ho 
would never feel pity ; he would never be prevailed 
upon by entreaty ; ho Avould never ic stirred to 
angcr.^ 

To say that the sage is not moved by partiality 
may bo let pass as representing an unattainable, 
but sirill highly proper frame of mind. But to 
say that he is unforgiving^ is apt to raise a pre- 
judice against him on the part of the natural 
, mUn. There were two reasons, however, for this 
statement, which tend to alter the light in which 
it first presents itself. One was the ideal con- 
ception which the Stoics entertained of law. 
The law was holy and just and good. To remit 
its penalties therefore, or to deem them too 
severe, was not the part of a wise man. Hence 
they discarded Aristotle’s conception of 'equity’ 
as correcting the inequalities of law.^ It was 

^ Cic. pro Mur. §§ 61, 62. 

2 B.L. vii. § 123 ;*Stob. Eel. ii. 190. 
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a thing too vacillating for the absolute temper 
of their ethics. But a second reason for the sage 
never forgiving was that he never had anything 
to forgive. No harm could be done to him so 
long as his will was set on righteousness, that is, 
so long as he was a sage: the sinner sinned 
against his own soul. 

As to the absence of pity in the sage the Stoics 
themselves must have felt some difficulty there, 
since wefinddEpictetus recommending his hearers 
to show grief out of sympathy for another, but 
to be careful not to feel it.^ The inexorability 
of the sage was a more consequence of his calm 
reasonableness, Avliicli would lead him to take 
the right view from the first. Lastly, the sage 
would never be stirred to anger. For why should 
it stir his anger to see another in his ignorance * 
injuring himself ? 

One more touch has yet to be added to the 
apathy of the sage. He was impervious to won- 
der. No miracle of nature could excite his 
astonishment — no mephitic caverns, which men 
deemed the mouths of hell, no deep-drawn ebb- 
tides, the standing marvel of the Mediterranean- 
dwellers, no hot springs, no spouting jets of fire.^ 

From the absenc4iof passion it is but a step 
^ iSnch. 16. * D.L. vii. § 123. 
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to the absence of error. So we pass now to the 
infallibility of the sage — a monstrous doctrine, 
which was never broached in the schools before 
Zeno.^ The sago, it was maintained, held no 
opinions, 2 he never repented of his conduct, ^ ho 
was never deceived in anything. Between the 
daylight of knowledge and the darkness of 
nescience Plato had interposed the twilight of 
opinion, wherein men walked for the most part. 
Not so however the Stoic sage. Of him it might 
be said, as Charles Lamb said of the Scotchman 
mth whom ho so imperfectly sympathised : ‘ His 
understanding is always at its meridian — you 
never see the first dawn, the early streaks. He 
has no falterings of self-suspicion. Surmises, 
guesses, misgivings, half -intuitions, semi -con- 
sciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim instincts, 
embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain 
or vocabulary. The twilight of dubiety never ' 
fall^ upon him.’ Opinion, whether in the form 
of an ‘ ungripped assent ’ or of a ‘ weak supposi- 
tion’ was alien from the mental disposition of 
the serious man.^ With him there was no hasty 

* Cio. Acad. Pr. § 77. 

* D.L. vii. §§ 121, 177, 201 ; Stob. ii. 230; Cio. Acad. Post. 

§ 42, Pr. §§ 54, 59, 06, 77, pro Mur, §§ 61, 62; Laot. Div. Inst, 
iii. 4. » Cio. Mur. § 61 ; D.L.^ii. § 122 ; Stob. ii. 230-234 

■* Stob. Eel. ii. MO. 
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or premature assent of the understanding, no 
forgetfulness, no distrust. He never allowed 
himself to be overreached or deluded ; never had 
need of an arbiter ; never was out in his reckon- 
ing nor put out by another.^ No urbane man 
ever wandered from his way, or missed his mark, 
or saw wrong, or heard amiss, or erred in any 
of his senses; lie never conjectured nor thought 
better of a thing; for the one was a form of 
imperfect assopt, and the other a sign of previous 
precipitancy. There was with him no change, 
no retractation, and no tripping. These things 
were for those whose dogmas could alter.^ After 
this it is almost superfluous for us to bo assured 
that the sage never got drunk. Drunkenness, 
as Zeno pointed out, involved babbling, and of 
that the sage would never be guilty.^ He would 
not, however, altogether eschew banquets. In- 
deed, the Stoics recognised a virtue under the 
name of ‘conviviality,' which consisted in the 
proper conduct of thera.^ ,It was said of Chry- 
sippus that his demeanour was always quiet, 
even if his gait were unsteady, so that his house- 
keeper declared that only his legs were drunk.^ 

1 Stob. Ed. ii. 232. 

2 Ihid. 234. ® Ihid. 224. 

* Ibid. 118; D.L. vii. § 118; Sen. Ep. 123, § 15. 

» D.^. vii. § 183. 
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There were pleasantries even within the school 
on this subject of the infallibility of the sage. 
Aristo of Chios, while seceding on some other 
matters, held fast to the dogma that the sage 
never opined.^ Whereupon Persaaus played a 
trick upon him. He made one of two twin 
brothers deposit a sum of money with him and 
the other call to reclaim it. The success of the 
trick however only went to establish that Aristo 
was not the sage, an admission whicj^ each of the 
Stoics seems to have been ready enough to make 
on^ his own part, as the responsibilities of the 
2)osition were so fatiguing. 

There remains one more leading characteristic 
of the sage, the most striking of them all, and 
the most important from the ethical point of 
view. This was his innocence or harinlessness. 
He would not harm others, and was not to be 
harmed by thcm.^ For the Stoics believed with 
Socrates that it was not permissible by the divine 
law for a better man .^to be harmed by a worse. 
You could not harjn the sage any more than 
you could harm the sunlight; he was in our 
Avorld, but not of it. There was no possibility 
of evil for him, save in his own will, and that 
you could not touch, ii/id as the sage was 

* D. L. vii. § 1^2. 2 Stob. Eel. ii. 204. 
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beyond harm, so also was ho above insult. Men 
might disgrace themselves by their insolent atti- 
tude towards his mild majesty, but it was not 
in their power to disgrace him.^ 

As the Stoics had their analogue to the tenet 
of final assurance, so had they also to that of 
sudden conversion. They held that a man might 
become a sage without being at first aware of it.^ 
The abruptness of the transition from folly to 
wisdom was iii keeping with their principle that 
there was no medium between the two, but it was 
naturally a point which attracted the strictures 
of their opponents. That a man should be at 
one moment stupid and ignorant and unjust and 
intemperate, a slave and poor and destitute, at 
the next a king, rich and prosperous, temperate 
and just, secure in his judgments and exempt 
from error, was a transformation, they declared, 
which smacked more of the fairy-tales of the 
nursery than of the doctrines of a sober philo- 
sophy.^ 

1 SU)b. Ed. ii. 226. 

Ibid. 236 ; riut. 1062 13, Com. Not. 9. 

3 Pint. 1058 13, St. Abs. 
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PHYSIC 

We have now before us the main facts with 
regard to the Stoic view of man's nature, but we 
have yet to see in what setting they were put. 
What was the Stoic outlook upon the universe ? 
The answer to this question is supplied by their 
Physic. 

There were, according to the Stoics, two first 
principles of all things, the active and the passive. 
The passive was that unqualified being which is 
known as Matter. The active was the Logos or 
reason in it, which is God. This, it was held, 
eternally pervades master and creates all things.^ 
This dogma, laid down by Zeno, was repeated 
after him by the subsequent heads of the school. 

There were then two first principles, but there 
were not two causes of things. The active prin- 
ciple alone was cause; f the other was' mere 
^ D. L. viii. § 1^4 ; Plut. 87Bc., Plac. i. 3 ; Stob. Eel. t. 306. 
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material for it to work on — inert, senseless, desti- 
tute in itself of all shape and qualities, but ready 
to assume any qualities or shapc.^ 

Matter was defined as ‘that out of which 
anything is produced.’ ^ The Prime Matter, or 
unqualified being, was eternal, and did not admit 
of increase or decrease, but only of change. It 
was the substance or being of all things that are.^ 
The Stoics, it will be observed, used the term 
‘matter’ with the same confusing ambiguity 
with which we use it ourselves, now for sensible 
objects, which have shape and other qualities, 
now for the abstract conception of matter, which 
is devoid of all qualities. " 

Both these first principles, it must be under- 
stood, wore conceived of as bodies, though with- 
out form, the one everywhere interpenetrating 
the other.'* To say that the passive principle, or 
matter, is a body comes easy to us, because of 
the familiar confusion adverted to above. But 
how could the active prini'jple, or God, be con- 
ceived of as a body ? The answer to this question 
may sound paradoxical. It is because God is a 
spirit. A ‘ spirit ’ in its original sense meant air 

1 Ep. 65, §§ 2, 4, 12. 2 IX L. vii. § 160. 

3 Stob. Eel. i. 322, 324, 374, 414, 434 j D. L. vii. § 150. 

^ D. L.*vii, § 134. * 
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in motion. Now the active principle was not air, 
but it was something which bore an analogy to 
it — namely, aether. iEther in motion might be 
called a ' spirit ' as well as air in motion. It was 
in this sense that Chrysippus defined ' the thing 
that is’ to be ‘a spirit moving itself into and out 
of itself’ or 'spirit moving itself to and fro.’ 

From the two first principles, which arc un- 
gcncratcd and indestructible, must be distin- 
guished the four elements, which, tl\ough ultimate 
for us, yet wore produced in the beginning by 
God and arc destined some day to be reabsorbed 
into the divine nature. These with the Stoics 
wero the same which had been accepted since 
Empedocles — namely, earth, air, lire, and water. 
The elements, like the two first principles, were 
bodies ; unlike them, they were declared to have 
shape as well as extension.^ 

An element was defined as ‘ that out of which 
things at first come into being and into which 
they are at last resolved.’ - In this relation did 
the four elements stand to all the compound 
bodies which the universe contained. The terms 
earth, air, fire, and water had to be taken in a 
wide sense, earth meaning all that was of the 
nature of earth, air all tfyat was of the nai^ure^pf 
‘ D. L. vii.»§ 134. ^ Ibid, 
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air, and so on.^ Thus in the human frame the 
bones and sinews pertained to earth. 

The four qualities of matter — hot, cold, moist, 
and dry — were indicative of the presence of the 
four elements. Fire was the source of heat, air 
of cold, water of moisture, and earth of dryness. 
Between them the four elements made up the 
unqualified being called Matter.^ All animals 
and other compound natures on earth had in 
them representatives of the four great physical 
constituents of the universe; but the moon, 
according to Chrysippus, consisted only of fire 
and air, while the sun was pure fire.*^ 

While all compound bodies were resolvable 
into the four elements, there were important 
differences among the elements, themselves. Two 
of them, fire and air, were light ; the other two, 
water and earth, were heavy. By ‘light' was 
meant that which tends away from its own 
centre ; by ‘ heavy,' that which tends towards 
The two light elements stood to the two heavy 
ones in much the same relation as the active to 
the passive principle generally. But further, fire 
had such a primacy as entitled it, if the definition 
of element were pressed, to be considered alone 


1 g(fob. Ed. i. 314. 
» Stob, i. 314. 


* » D. L. vii. § 137. 

^ Plut. 883 A, Plac. i. 12. 
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'worthy of the name.^ For the three other ele- 
ments arose out of it and were to be again resolved 
into it. 

We should obtain a wholly wrong impression 
of what Bishop Berkeley calls ' the philosophy of 
fire/ if we set before our minds in this connection 
the raging clement, whose strength is in destruc- 
tion. Let us rather picture to ourselves as the 
type of fire the benign and beatific solar heat, the 
quickoncr and fosterer of all terresl^Vial life. For 
according to Zeno, there were two kinds of fire, 
the one destructive, the other what we may call 
‘ constructive/ and wliich he called ' artistic.' 
This datter kind of fire, which was known as 
jcther, was the substance of the heavenly bodies, 
as it was also of the soul of animals and of 
the ‘nature' of plants.- Chrysippus, following 
Heraclitus, taught that the elements passed into 
one another by a process of condensation and 
rar9faction. Fire first became solidified into air, 
then air into water, a^d lastly water into earth. 
The process of dissolution took place in the reverse 
order, earth being rarefied into water, water into 
air, and air into fire.^ It is allowable to see in this 

1 Stob. Ed. i. 312, 314. 

2 Ibid. 538 ; Cic. N.D. ii, §41, Acad. Post. § 39.S 

2 Stob. Ed. 4 . 314. 
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old-world doctrine an anticipation of the modern 
idea of ditterent states of matter — the solid, the 
liquid, and the gaseous, with a fourth beyond the 
gaseous, which science can still only guess at, and 
in which matter seems almost to merge into spirit. 

Each of the four elements had its own abode in 
the universe. Outermost of all was the ethereal 
fire, which was divided into two spheres, first that 
of the fixed stars, and next that of the planets, 
llelow this lay the sphere of air, below this again 
that of water, and lowest, or, in other words, most 
central of all, was the sphere of earth, the solid 
foundation of the whole structure. Water might 
be said to bo above earth, because nowhere was 
there water to bo found without earth beneath it, 
but the surface of water was always equidistant 
from the centre, whereas earth had prominenC'cs 
which rose above watcr.^ 

Extension was essential to body, though shape 
was not. A body was ' that which has extension 
in three dimensions — length, breadth, and thick- 
ness.’*^ This was called also a solid body. The 
boundary of such a body was a surface,^ which was 
‘ that which possesses length and breadth only, but 
not depth.’ The boundary of a surface was a line 

* D^^L. vii. §§ 137, 155 ; Stob. i. 446. 

2 D. L. vii. 135. Cp. Euc. xi. Def, 1. Euc. i. Def. 2 , 
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which was ‘ length without breadth,’ as in Euclid, 
or nhat which has length only/ Lastly, the 
boundary of a line was a point, which was declared 
to be ‘the smallest sign’ {arj/xeLov eXdxi^aTOv). 
This definition is suggestive of the minima 
visihilia or coloured points of linme, but we know 
that the Stoics did not allow that a lino was made 
up of points, or a surface of lines, or a solid of 
surfaces. The Stoic dclinition however has the 
advantage over Euclid’s in telling-'*us something 
positive about a point. The conception of a point 
as ‘position without magnitude/ ‘ which was 
current before the time of Euclid (]5.c. 323-283) 
is better than either of them. 

A geometrical solid is not body, as wo know it 
or as the Stoics conceived it, for they regarded 
the universe as a plenum. ‘ Passivity ’ with them 
seems to have occupied the place of ‘ resistance ’ 
with us as the attribute which distinguished body 
from void. 

When we say that, the Stoics regarded the 
universe as a plenum, the reader must understand 
by ‘ the universe ’ the Cosmos or ordered whole. 
Within this there was no emptiness owing to the 
pressure of the celestial upon the terrestrial 
sphere.*^ But outside of this lay the infinite joii 

* Arist. Met. iv. 6 § 24. “ D. L. vii. § 140. 
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without beginning, middle or end.^ This occupied 
a very ambiguous position in their scheme. It 
was not being, for being was confined to body, 
and yet it was there. It was in fact nothing, and 
that was why it was infinite. For, as nothing 
cannot be a bound to anything, so neither can 
there be any bound to nothing.^ But while 
bodiless itself, it had the capacity to contain body, 
a fact which enabled it, despite its non-entity, to 
serve, as we shall see, a useful purpose. 

Did the Stoics then regard the universe as 
finite or as infinite ? In answering this question 
we must distinguish our terms, as they did. The 
All, they said, was infinite, but the Whole was 
finite. For the All was the eosmos and the void, 
whereas the Whole was the cosmos only. This 
distinction we may suppose to have originate'd 
with the later members of the school. For 
Apollodorus noted the ambiguity of the word All 
as meaning, 

(1) the cosmos only, 

(2) cosmos + void.^ 

If then by the term ‘ universe ’ we understand the 
cosmos, or ordered whole, we must say that the 

, > 9^.1 1. 883 F, Plac. i. ; 1054 B, Sto. Repiig. 44 ; Stob. 
-^cl. I. 382. 2 stob. Eel. i. 392. 

* Plut.*886 C, riac. ii. 1 ; D, L. vii, § 14^. 
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Stoics regarded the universe as finite. All being 
and all body, which was the same thing with 
being, had necessarily bounds; it was only not 
being which was boundless.^ 

Another distinction, due this time to Chry- 
sippus himself, which the Stoics found it con- 
venient to draw, was between the three words 
‘vokV' place’ and ‘space.’ Void was defined as 
‘ the absence of body ’ ; place was that which was 
occupied by body ; the term ‘ spac» ’ was reserved 
for that which was partly occupied and partly 
lyioccupied.^ As there was no corner of the 
cosmos unfilled by body, space, it will be seen, 
was*another name for the All. Place was com- 
pared to a vessel that was full, void to one that 
was empty, and space to the vast wiiic^cask,^ such 
hs that in which Diogenes made his homo, which 
was kept partly full, but in which there was 
always room for more. The last comparison must 
ofjcourso not be pressed. For, if space be a cask, 
it is one without top,ibottom, or sides. 

But while the Stoics regarded our universe as 
an island of being in an ocean of void, they did 
not admit the possibility that other such islands 

' Stob. i. 392. , 

2 Ihid, 382 ; P]ut. 884 A, Plac. i. 20; 8ext. Kmp. P.H'. 
iii. 124. ^ Stob. Eel. i. 322. 
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miglit exist beyond our ken. The spectacle of 
the starry heavens, which presented itself nightly 
to their gaze in all the brilliancy of a southern 
sky— that was all there was of being; beyond that 
lay nothingness. Democritus or the Epicureans 
might dream of other worlds, but the Stoics 
contended for the unity of the cosmos,^ as 
staunchly as the Mahometans for the unity of 
God; for with them the cosmos was God. 

In shape tlucy conceived of it as spherical, on 
tlie ground that tlic sphere was the perfect figure, 
and was also the best adapted for motion.- Ncjt 
that the universe as a whole moved. The earth 
lay at its centre, spherical and motionless, and 
round it coursed the sun, moon, and planets, fixed 
each ill its several sphere, as in so many con- 
centric rings, while the outermost ring of all*, 
which contained the fixed stars, wheeled round 
the rest with an inconceivable velocity. 

■ The tendency of all things in the universe to 
the centre kept the earth fixed in the middle, as 
being subject to an equal pressure on every side. 
The same cause also, according to Zeno, kept the 
universe itself at rest in the void. But in an 

1 Phv. 879 A, Plac. i. 5; Stob. Eel. i. 496; D.L. vii. § 143. 
• Sw)b. Eel. i. 356 ; Plut. 879 1), 886 C, Plac. ii. 2 ; D.L. vii. 
§ 139. 
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infinite void it could make no difference whether 
the whole were at rest or in motion. It may 
have been a desire to escape the notion of a 
migratory whole which led Zeno to broach the 
curious dhctrinc that the universe has no weight, 
as being composed of elements whereof two are 
heavy and two are light. Air and fire did indeed 
tend to the centre, like everything else in tlie 
cosmos, but not till they had reached their 
natural home. Till then they wcrc^of an ‘ upward- 
going ’ nature. It appears, then, that the upward 
and downward tendencies of the elements were 
held to neutralise one another, and so leave the 
universe devoid of weight.^ 

The beauty of the universe was a topic on 
which the Stoics delighted to descant. This was 
manifest from its form, its colour, its size, and its 
embroidered vesture of stars.^ Its form was that 
of a sphere, which was as perfect among solid as 
the circle among plane figures, and for the same 
reason, namely, that (^very point on the circumfer- 
ence was equidistant from the centre.^ Its colour 
was in the main the deep azure of the heavens, 
darker and more lustrous than purple, indeed the 
only hue intense enough to reach our eyes at all 

» Stob. Ed. i. 400, 408. • Pint. 879 D, PlacN 6> 

3 Cic. N.D. ii. 847. 
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through such a vast interjacent tract of air.^ In 
size, which is an essential element of beauty, it 
was of course beyond compare. And then there 
was the glory of 

‘ tlio star-eyed Hash of heaven, 

Time’s fair embroidery, work of cunning hand.’ 

The universe was the only thing which was 
perfect in itself;^ the one thing which was an 
end in itself. All other things were perfect indeed 
as parts, whcifc considered with reference to the 
whole, but were none of them ends in themselves,^ 
unless man could be deemed so, who was born fp 
contemplate the universe and imitate its perfec- 
tions.^ Thus then did the Stoics envisagei' the 
universe on its ])hysical side — as one, finite, fixed 
in space, but revolving round its own centre, 
earth, beautiful beyond all things, and perfect a^ 
a whole. 

But it was impossible for this order and beauty 
to exist without mind. The universe was per- 
vaded by intelligence, as man's body is pervaded 
by his soul. But, as the human soul, though 
everywhere present in the body, is not present 
everywhere in the same degree, so it was with the 

^ Pint 879 D, Plac. i. 6. 

^ 'S.4. aclv. M. ix. 54. ' ^ N.D. ii. § 37. 

4 Plut. 1055 F, Sto. Kepug. 44. ^ N.D. ii. § 37. 
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world-soul. Th^ human soul presents itself not 
only as intellect, but also in the lower manifesta- 
tions of sense, growth, and cohesion. It is the 
soul which is the cause of the plant-life, which 
displays "itself more particularly in the nails and 
hair; it is the soul also which causes cohesion 
among the parts of the solid substances, such as 
bones and sinews, that make up our fraino.^ In 
the same way the world-soul displayed itself in 
rational beings as intellect, in the lower animals 
as mere soul, in plants as nature or growth, and 
in inorganic substances as ‘holding* or cohesion.^ 
’ro this lowest stage add change, and you have 
growth or plant-nature ; super-add to this phantasy 
and impulse, and you rise to the soul of irrational 
animals; at a yet higher stage you reach the 
• rational and discursive intellect, which is peculiar 
to man among mortal natures.'^ 

Wo have spoken of soul as the cause of the^ 
plant-life in our bodies, but plants were not 
admitted by the Stoics to bo possessed of ‘ soul * 
in the strict sense.* What animated them was 

1 D.L. vii. § i;m. 

S.E. adv. M. ix. 81; Thilo, i. 71, Leg. All. 7 ; ii. 496, 
Iiicor. Mund. § 10 ; ii. 606, de Mund. § 4 ; Plut. 451 de Virt, 
Mor. 12. 

Philo, i. 71, Leg. All. ii. §.7. 

^ Plut. 910 B, Plac. V. 26; M. Ant. vi. 14, 
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‘nature* or, as we have called it above, ‘growth.*^ 
Nature, in this sense of the principle of growth, 
was defined by the Stoics as ‘a constructive hre, 
proceeding in a regular Avay to production,’ or ‘ a 
fiery spirit endowed with artistic skill!' ^ That 
Nature was an artist needed no proof, since it was 
her handiwork that human art essayed to coj^y. 
Jlut she was an artist who combined the useful 
with the pleasant, aiming at once at beauty and 
convenience.^ In the widest sense Nature was 
another name for Providence, or the principle 
which hold the universe together,** but, as the 
term is now being employed, it stood for that 
degree of existence which is above cohesion f.nd 
below soul. Prom this point of view it Avas 
defined as ‘a coliesion subject to self-originated 
change in accordance Avith seminal reasons, effect- 
ing and maintaining its results in definite times, 
f and reproducing in the offspring the characteristics 
of the parent.’ This sounds about as abstract as 
Herbert Spencer’s definition of life ; but it must 
be borne in mind that nature Avas all the time a 
‘ spirit/ and, as such, a body. It Avas a body of a 
less subtle essence than soul.^ Similarly, Avhen 
* 

= I).L. vii. § 156 ; Cio. N.U. ii. § 57 j I’lut. 881 E, Plac. i. 6. 
» § 149 ; Cic. N.D. ii. § 58. 

* D.L. vii. § 148. Plut. 1052 F, iSto.'Rcpng. 41. 
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the Stoics spoke of cohesion, they are not to bo 
taken as referring to some abstract principle like 
attraction. ‘ Cohesions/ said Chrysippus, ‘ are 
nothing else than airs ; for it is by these that bodies 
are held together ; and of the individual qualities of 
things which arc held together by cohesion it is 
the air which is the compressing cause, which in 
iron is called ' hardness,’ in stone ‘ thickness,’ and in 
silver ‘ whiteness.’ Not only solidity then, but also 
colours, which Zeno called ‘ the first scjiematisms ’ 
of matter 1 were regarded as due to the mysterious 
agency of air. In fact, qualities in general wore 
but blasts and tensions of the air, which gave form 
and figure to the inert matter underlying them.* 

' 'As the man is in one sense the soul, in another 
the body, and in a third the union of both, so it 
Vas with the cosmos. The word was used in 
three senses — 

(1) God, 

(^) the arrangement of the stars, etc. 

(3) the combination of both.^ 

The cosmos, as identical with God, was described 
as ‘an individual made up of all being, who is 
incorruptible and ungenerated, the fashioner of 

1 Plut. 883 C, Plac. i. 15 ; Stob. Eel. i. 364. 

Plut. 1054 A, Sto. Repug. 43.* 

3 D.L. vii. §§ 13T, 138 ; Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 15, §§ 1, *2. 
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tho ordered frame of the universe, who at certain 
periods of time absorbs all being into himself and 
again generates it from himself/ ^ Thus the 
cosmos on its external side was doomed to perish, 
and the mode of its destruction was to be by fire, 
a doctrine which has been stamped upon the 
world’s belief down to the present day. What 
was to bring about this consummation was the 
soul of tho universe becoming too big for its body, 
which it wQuld eventually swallow up altogether.^ 
In the ‘ efllagration,’ when everything went back 
to tho primeval jothcr, the universe would bo pure^ 
soul and alive equally through and through. In 
this subtle and attenuated state it wouldoreqiiiro 
more room than before, and so expand into tho 
void, contracting again when another period of 
cosmic generation liad sot in. Hence tho Stoic 
definition of tho Void or Inlinito as ' that int(? 
which the cosmos is resolved at the efilagration.’ 

In this tlieory of tho contraction of the universe 
out of an ethereal state and ultimate return to 
the same condition one sees a resemblance to the 
modern scientific hypothesis of the origin of our 
planetary system out of the solar nebula and its 
predestined end in the same. Especially is this 

f 

» D.L. vii. § 137. 

“ Elut. 1052 C, Sto. Repug. 39, 1053SB, Sto. Repug. 41. 
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the case with the form in which the theory was 
held by Cleanthes, who pictured the heavenly 
bodies as hastening to their own destruction by 
dashing themselves, like so many gigantic moths, 
into the sun. Cleanthes however did not conceive 
mere mechanical force to be at work in this 
matter. The grand apotheosis of suicide which he 
foresaw was a voluntary act; for the heavenly 
bodies were Gods, and were willing to lose their 
own in a larger life.^ • 

Thus all the deities except Zeus were mortal, 
or at all events, perishable. Gods, like men, 
were destined to have an end some day. They 
would* melt in the great furnace of being as 
though they wore made of wax or tin. Zeus 
then would be loft alone with his oavii thoughts,^ 
or*as the Stoics sometimes put it, Zeus would fall 
’ back upon Providence. Pur by Providence they 
meant the leading princijjlo or mind of the whole, 
and Jby Zeus, as distinguislied from Providence, 
this mind together wit^ the cosmos, which was 
to it as body. In the ehlagration the two would 
be fused into one in the single substance of 
tether.^ And then in the fulness of time there 

» Pint. 1075 D, Com. Not. 31. 

2 Sen, Ep. 9, § 16. 

^ Pint. 1077 D, Com. Not. 36 ; l^hilo. ii. 501, Incor. 

§14. * 
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would bo a restitution of all things. Everything 
would come round again exactly as it had been 
before.^ 

Alter crit tuiii Tipliys, et allcTii qiue vehat Arj^o 
delectos heroas ; oruni etiaiii altera bella, 
at([ue itenmi ad Troiaiii inittetur Achilles, 

To US who have been taught to pant for pro- 
gress, this seems a dreary prospect. But the 
Stoics were consistent Optimists, and did not 
ask for a change in what was best. Tlioy were 
content that the one drama of existence should 
enjoy a perpetual run without perhaps too nice a 
consideration for the actors. Death intermitted 
life, but did not end it. For the candle 'of life, 
which was extinguished now, would be kindled 
again hereafter. Being and not being came 
round in endless succession for all save Hhn., 
into whom all being was resolved, and out of 
whom it emerged again, as from the vortex of 
some sBonian Maelstrom.- 

* Stob. Eel. i. 414; Lact. ]>n. Inst. vii. 23; Numeniua in 
Elis. Pr. Ev. XV. 18. 

» Sen. Ep. 30, § 11 ; 36, § 10; 54, § 5 ; 71, §§ 13, 14. 
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CONCLUSION 

When Socrates declared before his judges that 
‘ there is no evil to a good man either in life 
or after death, nor arc liis affairs neglected by 
the gods,'^ he sounded the keynote of Stoicism, 
with its two main doctrines of virtue as the only 
good, and the government of the world by Pro- 
vidence. Let us weigh his words, lest we in- 
terpret them by the light of a comfortable 
■Inodern piet3^ ^ great many things that are 
commonly called evil may and do happen to a 
good, man in this life, and therefore presumably 
misfortunes may also overtake him in any other 
life that there may be. The only evil that can 
never befall him is vice, because that would 
be a contradiction in terms. Unless therefore 
’Socrates was uttering idle words on the most 
solemn occasion of his life, he must be t^ker\ 
Plat. Apol. 41 D. 
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to have meant that there is no evil but vice, 
which implies that there is no good but virtue. 
Thus we are landed at once in the heart of the 
Stoic morality. To the question why, if there 
be a providence, so many evils happen to good 
men, Seneca unflinchingly replies : ‘ No evil can 
happen to a good man; contraries do not mix.’ 
God has removed from the good all evil, because 
he has taken from them crimes and sins, bad 
thoughts ajid selfish designs, and blind lust and 
grasping avarice. He has attended well to them- 
selves, but he cannot be expected to look after^ 
their luggage; they relieve him of that care by 
being indiftcrent about it.^ This is the only 
form in which the doctrine of divine providence 
can be held consistently with the facts of life. 
Again, when Socrates on the same occasion -cv 
pressed his belief that it was not 'permitted hf 
the divine law for a better man to bo harmed 
by a worse,’ ho was asserting by implicatiqu the 
Stoic position. Neither Meletus nor Anytus could 
harm him, though they might have him killed 
or banished, or disfranchised. This passage of 
the Apology, in a condensed form, is adopted by 
Epictetus as one of the watchwords of Stoicism.^ ’ 

^ Sen. de Provi 2, 6 ; Cic. Fin. iii. § 29. 

- Epict. Ench. 62. 

( 
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‘ There is nothing more distinctive of Socrates 
than the doctrine that virtue is knowledge.^ 
Here too the Stoics followed him, ignoring all 
that Aristotle had done in showing the part 
played by the emotions and the will in virtue. 
Reason was with them a principle of action; 
with Aristotle it was a j^^’inciple that guided 
action, but the motive power had to come from 
elsewhere.^ Socrates must even be hold respon- 
sible for the Stoic paradox of the m»‘vdncss of all 
ordinary folk.^ 

The Stoics did not owe much to the Peri- 
patetics. There was too much balance about 
the umster-inind of Aristotle for their narrow 
intensity. His recognition of the value of the 
])assions Avas to them an advocacy of disease in 
moderation ; his admission of other elements be- 
sides virtue into the conception of happiness 
seemed to them to bo a betrayal of the citadel ; 
to sj^, as he did, that the exercise of virtue was 
the highest good Avas no merit in their eyes, un- 
less it Avere added to the confession that there 
Avas none beside it. The Stoics tried to treat 
man as a being of pure reason. The Peripatetics 
Avould not shut their eyes to his mixed nature, 

^ Xcn. Mem. iii. 9, §§ 4, 5 , 

“ E. N. vi. 2, § 5.* ^ Xen. Mem. iii. 9.. § 6. 
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and contended that the good of such a being 
must also be mixed, containing in it elements 
which had reference to the body and its environ- 
ment. The goods of the soul indeed, they said, 
far outweighed those of body and estate, but still 
the latter had a right to be considered. That 
virtue is the one tiling needful would have been 
acknowledged by the Peripatetics as Avell as by 
the Stoics, but in a different sense. The Peri- 
patetics would have meant by it that such things 
as health and wealth and honour and family 
and friends and country, though good in their, 
way, were yet not to be compared with goods 
of the soul; whereas the Stoics meant literally 
that there were no other goods. In practice 
the two doctrines would come to the same thing, 
since the adherent of either sect would, if true 
to his principles, equally sacrifice the lower to ' 
the higher in case of conflict. But the Peri- 
patetics had the advantage of calling those 
things goods Avhich everybody, except for the 
sake of argument, acknowledges to bo such. 
With regard to happiness also they were on the 
side of common opinion. Happiness is not 
thought of apart from virtue, nor yet apart from * 
fortline. It has itSi inner and its outer side. 
T&e Stoics admitted only the inner; the Peri- 
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•pcatetics included the outer also. By confining 
happiness to its inner side the Stoics identified 
it with virtue. But this is essentially a one- 
sided view. Happiness is a composite concep- 
tion. It is like the image seen by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his dream, which began in fine gold 
and ended in miry clay. So happiness consists in 
the main of the pure gold of virtue, but tails off 
towards the extremities into meaner materials. 

But though we may decline to talk with the 
Stoics, demurring to their misuse of language, we 
need not refuse to admire the loftiness of their 
aspirations. They would fain have had the 
image of their sage wrought of fine gold from 
•head to heel. They felt that no good but the 
highest can be satisfying. They were seeking for 
SL peace which the world cannot give ; and they 
said to Virtue, as Augustine said to God, ‘ Our 
heart can find no rest, until it rest in thee.*^ 
They saw that, if happiness depended in any 
degree upon externals, the imperturbable serenity 
of the sage would be ‘^impossible. In truth it is 
impossible. Christianity recognised this in post- 
poning happiness, to a future life. But it was the 
craving for such perfect peace which led to the 
Stoic position. They were convinced alw) tlmt 

* Oonf. i. 1. 
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the good man must be beloved of God and the’ 
object of His care; but they saw that this was 
not so with regard to things external : therefore 
they inferred that these were indifferent.^ And, 
if indifferent, then despicable ; so 'that they 
needed not to worry about them. They had but 
to keep a conscience void of offence, and let other 
things look after themselves.^ To take no thought 
for the morrow was the outcome of their teaching, 

as of the Sermon on the Mount. But the Stoics 

#* 

were ready to carry out their doctrine to its 
logical consequences, and, if food were not forth- 
coming, to avail themselves of the open door.® 
How long virtue lasted, they declared, was beside 
the point ; it was the state of mind that counted.* 
Tho sage would deem that time pertained not to 
him.^ Thus were the Stoics ready to serve God , 
for nought, asking not even for the wages of 
‘ going on and still to be.’ They did not judge of 
His providence by the loaves and fishes that^fell 
to their share, but had the faith which could 
exclaim, ‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
Him.’ Why should he who possesses the only 
good complain of the distribution of things indif- 

1 SeD. Ep. 74, § 10. 2 Cic. T. D. v. § 4. 

'2 Epict. Diss. i. 9, §§ 19, 20; Stob. Eel. ii. 198. 

\Sen. Ep. 32, § 4. 
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ferent ? The true*Stoic, having chosen the better 
part, was content to ‘be still and murmur not/ 
There might be a future life — the Stoics believed 
there was — but it never presented itself to them 
as necessary to correct the injustice of this. 
There was no injustice. Virtue needed no reward, 
or could not fail of it, for it could not fail of itself. 
Nor could the vicious fail of their punishment, for 
that punishment was to have missed the only 
good.^ 

‘ Virtutem videant, intabescantque rclicta.’ ^ 

Jhough the Stoics were religious to the point 
of superstition, yet they did not invoke the terrors 
of theology to enforce the lesson of virtue. Plato 
does this even in the very work, the professed 
object of which is to prove the intrinsic superi- 
- olity of justice to injustice. But Chrysippus pro- 
tested against Plato's procedure on this point, 
declaring that the talk about punishment by the 
gods was mere ‘ bugaboo/ ^ By the Stoics indeed, 
no less than by the IJpicureans, fear of the gods 
was discarded from philosophy.* The Epicurean 
gods took no part in the affairs of men ; the Stoic 
God was incapable of anger. 

^ Sen. Ep. 97, § 14. ^ Pers. Sat. iii. 38. 

^ Pint. 1040 B, Sto. Repug. 15 ; ‘Cic. N. D. ii. § 5. 

* Cic. Off. iii. § J02. 
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The absence of any appeal to rewards and 
punishments was a natural consequence of the 
central tenet of the Stoic morality, that virtue is 
in itself the most desirable of all things. Another 
corollary that flows with equal directness from the 
same principle is that it is better to be than to 
seem virtuous. Those who are sincerely convinced 
that happiness is to be found in wealth or 
pleasure or power prefer the reality to the appear- 
ance of these goods; it must be the same with 
him who is sincerely convinced that happiness 
lies in virtue. To be just then is the great 
desideratum : how many know that you are so is 
not to the purpose.^ Far more important'- than 
what others think of you is what you have reasorf 
to think of yourself.^ The same searching spirit 
is displayed in the Stoic declaration that ‘to be^ 
in lust is sin even without the act.’^ He who 
:apprehcnds the force of such philosophy may 
well apostrophise it in the words of Cicero : ‘ One 
day well spent and in accordance with thy pre- 
cepts is worth an immortality of sin.’ ^ 

Despite the want of feeling in which the Stoics 
gloried, it is yet true to say that the humanity of 
their system constitutes one of its most just 

; Seii?Ep. 113, §32. 

^ tic. Fin. iii. § 32. 
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claims on our admiration. They were the first 
fully to recognise the worth of man as man;^ 
they heralded the reign of peace, ^ for which we 
are yet waiting; they proclaimed to the world 
the fatherliood of God and the brotherhood of 
man ; they were convinced of the solidarity of 
mankind, and laid down that the interest of one 
must bo subordinated to that of all.^ The word 
‘ philanthropy,* though not unheard before their 
time,"^ was brought into prominence , by them as a 
name for a virtue among the virtues. 

Aristotle’s ideal state, like the Republic of 
Plato, is still an Hellenic city ; Zeno was the first 
to drfiam of a republic which should embrace all 
niankind. In Plato’s Republic all the material 
goods are contemptuously thrown to the lower 
.classes, all the mental and spiritual reserved for 
’ the higher. In Aristotle’s ideal the bulk of the 
population are mere conditions, not integral parts, 
of tbe state. Aristotle’s callous acceptance of the 
existing fact of slavey blinded his eyes to the 
wider outlook, which already in his time was 
beginning to be taken. His theories of the 
natural slave and of the natural nobility of the 

^ Cio. Fin. iii. § 63, Off. iii. § 27. 

^ Cic. Off. iii. § 25 ; Lact. Div. Inst. vi. § 11. 

3 Cic. Off. iii. § 26, Fin. iii. § 64. 

. ■* Plat. Eu^hph. 3 D ; Xen. Mem. 2, § 60. , 
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Greeks are mere attempts to justify practice. In 
the Ethics there is indeed a recognition of the 
rights of man, but it is faint and grudging. 
Aristotle there tells us that a slave, as a man, 
admits of justice, and therefore of friendship,^ 
but unfortunately it is not this concession which 
is dominant in his system, but rather the reduc- 
tion of a slave to a living tool by which it is 
immediately preceded. In another passage Aris- 
totle points out that men, like other animals, have 
a natural affection for the members of their own 
species, a fact, he adds, which is best seei\ in 
travelling.^ This incipient humanitarianism seems 
to have been developed in a much more marked 
way by Aristotle’s followers ; ® but it is the Stoics 
who have won the glory of having initiated 
humanitarian sentiment. 

Virtue, with the earlier Greek philosophers, 
was aristocratic and exclusive. Stoicism, like 
Christianity, threw it open to the meanea^ of 
mankind. In the kingdom of wisdom, as in the 
kingdom of Christ, there was ‘neither barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, nor free.' The only true freedom 
was to serve philosophy,^ or, which was the same 

1 E. N. Viii. 11, § 7, 1161 J> 6-8. » Ibid. 1, § 3, 1165» 20-22. 

Cic. Acad, Post. i. § 21 ; Stob. Eel. ii. 254. 

^ Sen. Ep. 8 § 7, p7 § 4 ; Philo, ii. 451, Q.‘ 0. P. L. § 7. 
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thing, to serve God ; ^ and that could be done in 
any station in life. The sole condition of com- 
munion with gods and good men was the pos- 
session ot a certain frame of mind, which might 
belong e^ally to a gentleman, to a freedman, or 
to a slave. In place of the arrogant assertion of 
the natural nobility of the Greeks, we now hear 
that a good mind is the true nobility Birth is 
of no importance ; all are sprung from the gods. 

‘ The door of virtue is shut to no man : it is open 
to all, admits all, invites all — free men, freedmen, 
slaves, kings, and exiles. Its election is not of 
family or fortune; it is content with the bare 
mai>.'^ Wherever there was a human being, 
there Stoicism saw a field for well-doing.^ Its 
followers were always to have in their mouths 
and hearts the well-known line — 

‘ Homo sum, hiimani nihil a me alienum puto.’ * 

Closely connected with the humanitarianisrn of 
the Greeks is their cosmopolitanism. 

Cosmopolitanism !s a word which has con- 
tracted rather than expanded in meaning with 
the advance of time. We mean by it freedom 


1 Sen. Vit. B. 15 § G. = Sen. Kp. 44, § 2. 

3 Sen. Ben. iii. 18, § 2. Sen. Vit. B.^24, §^. 

* Ter. Heaut.*77 ; Cic. Leg. i. § 33 ; Sen. Ep. 95, § 5^ 
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from the shackles of nationality. The Stoics 
meant this and more. The city of which they 
claimed to be citizens was not merely this round 
world on which we dwell, but the universe at 
large with all the mighty life therein Contained. 
In this city, the greatest of earth’s cities, Rome, 
Ephesus, or Alexandria, were but houses.^ To bo 
exiled from one of them was only like changing 
your lodgings,* and death but a removal from 
one quarter to another. The freemen of this 
city were all rational beings — sages on earth and 
the stars in heaven. Such an idea was thoroughly 
in keeping with the soaring genius of Stoicism. 
It was proclaimed by Zeno in his Republic,' and 
after him by Chrysippus and his followers.^ It 
caught the imagination of alien writers, as of 
the author of the Peripatetic De Mundo (vi. § 36), 
who was possibly of Jewish origin, and of Philo 
and St. Paul,'^' who were certainly so. Cicero does 
not fail to make use of it on behalf of the Stoics^; ® 
Seneca revels in it; Epictetus employs it for 

I 

1 Sen. Ep. 102, § 21 ; M. Ant. iii. 11. 

* Cic. Farad. § 18. 

» Pint. 329 A, Alex. Mag. F. aut V. IG, 1076 F, Com, Not 
34 ; Cic. N. D. ii. § 154. 

* i. 1, Mund. Op. § 1 ; i. 34, Mund, Op. § 49 ; i. 161, Cher, 
§ 34 : ii. Abr. § 13 ; ii. 486, V. C. § 11. 

® Phfl* iii* 20. ® Fin. iii § 64. 
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edification; and IvJarcus Aurelius finds solace in 
his heavenly citizenship for the cares of an 
earthly ruler — as Antoninus indeed his city is 
Rome, but as a man it is the universe.^ 

The philosophy of an age cannot perhaps be 
inferred from its political conditions with that 
certainty which some writers assume ; still there 
are cases in which the connexion is obvious. On 
a wide view of the matter we may say that the 
opening up of the East by the arms of Alexander 
was the cause of the shifting of the philosophic 
standpoint from Hellenism to cosmopolitanism. 
If we reflect that the Cynic and Stoic teachers 
were mostly foreigners in Greece, we shall find 
A very tangible reason for the change of view. 
Greece had done her work in educating the world, 
jiiid the world was beginning to make payment 
in kind. Those who had been branded as natural 
slaves wore now giving laws to philosophy. The 
kingdom of wisdom was suffering violence at the 
hands of barbarians. 

* M. Aut. iy. 4, vi. 44, x. 15. 
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Cicero studied under him at Rhodes, . . 78 
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Cicero^s philosophical works. . . . 54-44 
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of the Stoics. ^ jj 
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with their tenninology. 

Seneca. * 
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Recalled from exile, .... 49 

Forced by Nero to commit suicide. . . 65 

His Moral Epistles and philosophical works 
generally are written from the Stoic stand- 
ix)int, though somewhat affected by Eclec- 
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Plutarch. ...... Flor. 80 

The Philosophical works of Plutarch which 
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De^ Virtu te Morali, 
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Epictetus, ...... Flor. 90 

A freedman of Epaphroditus, 

Disciple of C. Musonius Rufus, ' 
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he spent the rest of his life. 

Epictetus wrote nothing himself, but his Dis- 
sertations, as preserved by Arrian, from 
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of the moral philosophy of the Stoics. 

C. Musonius Rufus. 
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PREFACE 

It L!tg§d to be assumed that Philosophy lay in a 
trance for more than a thousand years, from 
St. Augustine to Francis Bacon. Now it is 
coining to be admitted that the labours of the 
Schoolmen within that period do count for some- 
thing in the history of human thought. This 
Primer is an outline sketch of those labours, by 
one who believes in their value. 
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SCHOLASTICISM 


CHAPTER I 

ORIGIN OF SCHOLASTICISM 

‘He is in the schools/ at Oxford, means that a 
man is undergoing written examinations in a 
building known as the ‘Examination Schools,’ 
conspicuous at the east end of High Street. 
Oral disputation, more or less in syllogistic form, 
used to be part of the examination — in the Middle 
Ages it was the whole. The men at Oxford, Paris, 
Cologne, and other mediieval universities, who 
took part in those examinations, first as exam- 
inees, afterwards in their turn as Masters and 
Doctors, were known as ‘ Schoolmen/ or ‘ Schol- 
astics,’ and the philosophy which was the staple 
of their examinations was the ‘scholastic philo- 
sophy,’ ^ or ‘ Scholasticism/ as we shall call it. 
Scholasticism is not quite dead at the present 

' There is also ‘scholastic theology,’ an orderly presentation 
of revealed doctrine ; with that we are not concerned here. 
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day : it is still the philosophy most countenanced 
by authority in the schools of the Catholic Church. 
Nor is it possible to assign a precise date for its 
origin. Like the inedisQval universities which 
harboured it, it grew gradually from obscure 
beginnings. It will be convenient, however, to 
fix its rise in the eleventh century, and to call 
St. Anselm (1083-1109) the first scholastic, as he 
has also been called the last of the Fatheif^. The 
thirteenth century was the golden age of Scholasti- 
cism. For two centuries following it gradually 
declined: the Renaissance found it decadent; 
the latter half of the sixteenth century saw a 
splendid revival in Spain, but that was short- 
lived. Baconian physical science set in, and the 
Cartesian philosophy, and all the while Scholasti- 
cism was dying: at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the era of Kant and the French Revolu- 
tion, Scholasticism was dead. It has had some- 
thing of a resurrection since. 

Now to the question with which Scholasticism 
started. Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist, in his 
Isagoge wrote: ‘Now concerning genera and 
species, whether they be substances or mere con- 
cepts of the mind; and if substances, whether 
they be corporeal or incorporeal, and whether 
they exist apart from sensible things or in and 
2 
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about sensible things, all this I will decline to 
say.* This sentence set the intellectual world of 
the eleventh century ablaze. It was the celebrated 
question of Universals. Universal Ideas, or 
General Concepts, characterise a class of things. 
Sometimes this class is a species (man, fish), 
sometimes a genus (animal). There was ocular 
evidence of the existence of this fish and that 
fish, 'Jhis man John, and that man Paul. But 
what was simply, man, animall. A mere 
name, and no more? So the Nominalists were 
said to teach; but it may be doubted whether 
there ever were any Nominalists, at least in the 
Middle Ages.^ If General Names are mere 
names, and have no meaning, then all human 
speech, carried on as it is by General Names, 
is gibberish. Even the chattering of apes is 
scarcely that. General Names must point to 
some object: what is that object? Porphyry 
suggests, though he does not affirm it, ‘a mere 
concept of the mind.’ That affirmation was 
actually made by many. They are known as 
Conceptualists. The philosophers, misnamed 
Nominalists, were really Conceptualists. There 
is this objection to Conceptualism, that if the 

^ So M. de Wulf of Louvain, in his HUtoirt dt Philosophie 
Midiivcdt, a classic work. 
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object of the Universal is a mere concept of the 
mind, then human speech has a meaning, to be 
sure, it is not mere gibberish, but it does not 
attain to anything outside of the mind of the 
speaker. To say then that ‘ owls are night-birds ' 
is not to affirm a fact of Natural History, but a 
fact of human thought. Ancient Conceptualism 
comes very near to modern Idealism. 

The Realists held that there was sonfTthing 
objective, something outside our minds, answering 
to these Universal Ideas. They who took this 
view differed among themselves, some holding the 
object of a Universal Idea to be itself universal 
and one, others holding it to bo particular and 
multiplied with the multiplication of individuals. 
The former are called Ultra- Realists : they might 
also be called Platonic Realists. The latter are 
called Moderate Realists: Ave might call them 
Aristotelian Realists. To take an example: to 
the Ultra-Realist there is one ideal, universal, 
undying Humanity, found entire in Peter, the 
same entire in Paul, the same in James, the 
same in every man. To the Moderate Realist, 
Humanity is indeed something outside of the 
perceiving mind, but it exists only in individual 
living men, and is differentiated in each, one 
humanity in Peter, another humanity in Paul, 
4 
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and so forth. To the Moderate Realist, every- 
thing that exists is individual. To the Ultra- 
Realist, the truest and highest realities are ideal 
and universal. Moderate Realism is undoubtedly 
true, but the difficulty grows upon you as you 
think of it, as every one well knows who has felt 
the fascination of Plato. The early Realists in- 
clined to Ultra-Realism. So did St. Anselm ; so 
did rt#very different man, the pantheist John 
Scotus Erigena (800-877).^ A doughty Realist 
Avas William of Champeaux, bishop of Chalons 
(1070-1120), who, however, in the end was 
entirely driven out of his position by his 
disciple Abelard. Realism was opposed by 
Roscelin, a monk of Compiegne, Avho was teaching 
in 1087 ; also by Abelard. Peter Abelard (1079- 
1142), philosopher and theologian, the most 
brilliant thinker of his age, ran through a 
romantic and chequered career, the reverses of 
Avhich he has recounted in his Hidoria Calami- 
tatum. As a theologian, he encountered the 
vehement opposition of St. Bernard. We are 
only concerned with him as a philosopher. He 
clearly marked oft* philosophy as a distinct study 

* More correctly, Eriugena. Not to be confounded with 
Duns Scotus. Being a pantheist, Eriugena was no scholastic, 
much less the founder of Scholasticism. 
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from theolooy. Ho endeavoured to base on 
grounds of reason certain mysteries of faith which 
were coipmonly thought to be established by 
revelation alone. In this, his tendency was the 
very opposite of that followed later by Ihms 
Scotus. Abelard’s theory of Universals, carefully 
considered, is not far removed from Moderate 
Realism. Altogether, Abelard and his disciple, 
Gilbert de la Porree, bishop of Poitiers*‘^1076- 
1154), as philosophers, in which capacity alone 
they enter into our purview, effected much for 
the advance of Scholasticism. They had in their 
hands at least some portion of the Organon, or 
logical works, of Aristotle. By the end of the 
twelfth century the whole of the Organon was in 
the hands of Western scholars, in a Latin trans- 
lation. Almost without exception, the Schoolmen 
were very slightly acquainted Avith Greek. The 
texts of the Greek philosophers slumbered in the 
libraries of Constantinople: the men of the West, 
Avhose spirit of ardent inquiry would have turned 
them to good account, had them not, and could 
not have read them. East and West, in those 
days, though both Christian, were poles asunder 
in everything but their common faith. All the 
disputations in the Schools went on in Latin. 
All the Avorks of the Schoolmen are written in 
6 
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Latin. Latin was the universal language, that 
gave to European students of those days the 
privileges of cosmopolitans. Scholastic Latin is 
a very curious language. It is not simply bad 
Latin : it is no jargon : it has its rules and its 
terminology, all very exactly observed. The 
Schoolmen indeed were masters of language ; and 
in this respect compare very favourably with 
most%«modern philosophers. One peculiarity of 
scholastic Latin is the grafting of Greek idioms 
upon the Latin stock. This arose from the Latin 
translations of Aristotle; works very literally 
executed, and, to say the truth, very obscurely, 
and even inaccurately. Considering the badness 
of their translations, it is a standing wonder how 
near the Schoolmen came to the mind of their 
great Master. 

By the end of the twelfth century, Moderate 
Realism was triumphant in the Schools. Through- 
out the great age of Scholasticism, the thirteenth 
century, the age of St. Thomas, its supremacy 
was unchallenged, and the scholastic intellect 
busied itself with other questions. Consequently 
it is a wrong definition to lay down that scholastic 
philosophy is the study of the nature of genera 
and species. 

Robert Pulleyn may be mentioned as the 
7 
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earliest known scholastic lecturer in the nascent 
University of Oxford, early in the twelfth century. 
Another Englishman, John of Salisbury (1120- 
1180), friend of St. Thomas a Becket, and 
ultimately bishop of Chartres, more of a literary 
man than Schoolmen generally were, was at once 
a philosopher himself and the historian of the 
philosophy of his age. His best known works are 
the Polycraticus and the Metalogicus. , While 
upholding Moderate Eealism, he warned his 
readers not to consume all their philosophic 
leisure upon Universals. He argued the sterility 
of logic when separated from the more concrete 
sciences, a very necessary theory to point out in 
his age, when some were taking formal logic, 
others grammar, for the acme of all science. 
John was a politician too, and commented on 
Plutarch. His contemporary Alan de Lille (1128- 
1202), surnamed ‘the universal Doctor,* held 
similar vicAvs, Alan and John together represent 
the furthest advance of scholasticism in the 
twelfth century. 
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SCHOLASTICISM IN THE THlllTEENTH CENTURY 

§1. The Library of the thirteenth- century 
Schoolman. 

[n judging of the Schoolmen we must remember 
how destitute they Avere of those instruments of 
study and research without which any modern 
student would consider the progress of his work 
impossible. Not that the privation Avas altogether 
a dead loss. Devoid of helps from without, men 
thought harder. For physics they depended 
upon their unaided senses. No telescope, no 
microscope, no battery, no chemical re-agents; 
no museums nor collections either. For the 
literary student there were books, manuscript of 
course. He had in his hands, and by frequent 
quotation shoAved his diligent use of, most of the 
Latin Classics, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Terence, 
J uvenal, Seneca, Quintilian. Pliny's Natural 
History he knew at least by extracts. KnoAving 
no Greek, as Ave have said, he had in his book- 
9 
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chest no Greek manuscripts. Supreme importance 
is therefore attached to the translations of 
Aristotle : indeed it is not too much to say that 
had Aristotle never been put into Latin, scholastic 
philosophy never would have arisen. Abelard in 
1136 had in his hands translations of what was 
quaintly entitled the Pevihermenias (Aristotle on 
Interpretation) and the Categories. The second 
half of that same century possessed thei-fwhole 
of the Organon, but no more. Had you asked 
a clerk of our own King John's Court who 
Aristotle was, he would have answered with a 
shrug of the shoulders, ‘ Oh, a crabbed logician.' 
The throne of the Stagirite was not yet firmly 
planted in the West. By the middle of the 
thirteenth century, however, besides versions from 
the Arabic, a translation from the Greek of nearly 
the whole of Aristotle was achieved by two 
Dominicans, Henry of Brabant and William of 
Moerbeke.^ All that the Schoolmen had of Plato 
was a fragment of the Thnaeus, translated by 
Chalcidius, also the Phaedo and Meno : further 
information about the philosopher was gathered 

^ The History of A nimeds does not seem to have been trans- 
lated, nor the later books of the Generation of AnimalH, nor 
the end of the Metaphysics. To Aristotle the later Middle Age 
attributed a work, really by Proclus, known as Liber de Causis, 
extraordinarily popular. 

TO 
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from St. Augustine and sundry Neo-Platonists. 
Chief of these latter was the Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagitc (probably a monk of ^ the sixth 
century), whose treatises Of the Divine Nameti 
and Of the Heavenly Hierarchy had a great hold 
on the mediseval mind. A still greater treasure 
was the wo^ks of Boethius, who was long the 
chief authority on Aristotle. Many fragments of 
the aiKjient learning were found embedded in the 
works of the Latin Fathers, notably St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose, St. Gregory the Great, St. Isidore, 
Lactantius, and Latin versions of Clement of 
Alexandria and Origoii. There was also a sort of 
Cyclopaedia, the work of Martianus Capella, bearing 
the strange title of The Nui^iah of Mercury and 
Philologia. Last but not least, diligently conned 
over and continually transcribed, there was the 
Bible according to the Latin Vulgate. 

^ 2. The tojncs of scholastic disimtcxtion. 
Scholasticism was a thing made at Universities, 
made at Oxford and elsewhere, but above all in 
the great University of Paris, the Athens of the 
Middle Ages. Throughout the forty days of 
Lent the candidate for the Bachelor’s degree 
‘determined’; that is, put forward propositions 
and defended them against opponents. Then 
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two or three years’ study, and more ' determining/ 
converted him into a Licentiate. Further delay 
and further disputation saw him at last a Master 
or Doctor of the Sorbonne, the highest intel- 
lectual distinction which the world had to bestow.^ 
The ' determinations ’ which carried the persever- 
ing student finally up to the Master’s Chair 
presented lists of propositions of which these 
may serve as specimens: — ‘There are there 
are not] in primordial matter {materia prima) 
special aptitudes of being (rationes seminales)! 
‘The rational soul is [or is not] the only form 
in man.’ ‘There is not [07" there is] a real 
distinction between the soul and its faculties.’ 
Reading over the propositions, one sees at a 
glance that the Schoolmen were not all of one 
mind in philosophy: in fact they disputed with 
one another fiercely and in grim earnest. At the 
same time it is difficult for our minds to see the 
points at issue. 

But what they fought each other for, 

I never could make out. 


^ The College of the Sorbonne, the first founded in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, dated from 1253, St. Thomas’s time. It 
presupposed the degree in Arts, and presented for degrees in 
Theology only. There is an interesting and amusing account of 
the Sorbonne at the end of the eighteenth century by a Licen- 
tiate of the same, an emigrd Priest, de VAhM Baston. 
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The gauge on which the mediseval mind ran 
was not our modern gauge. Which of the two is 
broad, and which is narrow, wc need not argue : 
anyhow the gauge is different, and the passage 
of the train of thought from the one to the other 
is a troublesome operation. Whatever difficulty 
we experience in making out the Schoolman’s 
objective, we shall be wise in presuming that he 
had siine real question before him, and that the 
disputations in medijcval Paris and Oxford were 
not as Moliere has represented them, mere wars 
of words. 

All scholastic philosophy is based upon the 
distinction between matter and form. Modern 
thought makes light of the distinction. But we 
must absolutely attend to it, if we are to have 
any notion of Scholasticism at all. Likewise we 
must bear in mind the distinction of substance 
and accident. According to the Schoolmen, 
substance alone fully is: accident has but a 
diminished being, inhering in substance. The 
idealism of our day abolishes substance, or 'per- 
manent being, altogether, and recognises accident, 
not as anything permanently ‘ inhering ’ (for there 
is nothing left to inhere in), but as a fleeting ‘ state 
of consciousness.’ Substance to the Schoolmen 
being something determinate, definitely this and 

13 
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not that (what they with Aristotle called hoc 
aliquid), they distinguished in it two constituents, 
the determinable, which they called matter, and 
the determinant, which they called form. Ac- 
cording to the distinction of substance and 
accident, they distinguished forms substantial 
and accidental. All accidents arc forms, but not 
all forms are accidents. There is substantial 
form, that determinant which makes the?* thing 
to be what it is, and in the absence of which it 
would cease to be; whereas an accidental form 
may be removed without the thing perishing. 
Lustre, for example, is an accidental form of gold, 
for gold still remains gold, even though it has 
grown dim. What was the substantial form of 
gold a Schoolman would not venture to say : he 
had not yet analysed material substance into its 
essential components in detail, nor have we either. 
The alchemists laboured at finding out the sub- 
stantial form of gold. 

Most interesting of all created substances were 
the substances of man and angel. Of angels, 
the Schoolmen, prompted by Holy Scripture and 
Neo-Platonism, said many curious things. The 
later Schoolmen took them for pure forms : others 
attributed to them some sort of matter, not, 
however, body. But the most perfect type of 
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forniy in the scholastic sense, was the human 
soul. The soul informs the body, Avhich is its 
nuitter:'^ the soul is not merely the ?nur<?r 

of the body, as is the boatman of the boat — that 
was the Platonic conception of human nature — 
but the Schoolmen hold with Aristotle that the 
soul is the prime constituent of the body ; soul 
and body make one entity, one nature, one 
principle of action. ' Body and soul are not two 
actually existing substances, but out of the two 
of them is made one substance actually existing : 
for a man’s body is not the same in actuality 
when the soul is present as when it is absent: 
it is the soul that gives actual being ’ (St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, ii. 69). 

A substance may have any number of accidental 
forms corresponding to its various accidental 
qualities. Here the substance itself stands for the 
matter Here, too, the matter is of a higher and 
nobler order of being than the form ; that is, than 
the accidental form. But the substantial form 
is nobler than the matter to which it gives being. 
Hereupon we come to a prime debate among the 
thirteenth- century Schoolmen: Can a substance 
have more than one substantial form? And 

* * And o’er-informed the tenement of clay,’ says Dryden of 
Achitophel’s soul, too great for its puny body. 
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notably, besides the soul, are there other sub- 
stantial forms in the human body ? The affirma- 
tive to this question was called the doctrine of 
the 'plurality of forms. The negative was held 
by St. Thomas in the teeth of much opposition. 
His adversaries actually procured the condemna- 
tion of his doctrine of the unity of fmmi by the 
ecclesiastical authorities both at Paris and at 
Oxford. In the end St. Thomas triumphed^ His 
opponents pleaded for further forms of what they 
called ‘ corporeity * ; and asked how it was, if the 
soul alone gave being to the body, that the body 
did not fall into nothingness at death. Another 
phase of the difficulty is revealed in the light of 
modern biology. The lowest types of animal life 
present to our inspection a few neurones, or nerve- 
cells, with nerves and muscular fibres correspond- 
ing. When wc examine the human body, we find 
similar neurones and fibres repeated, only in vastly 
greater number and complexity. Has each of 
these neurones a life of its own, that is to say, a 
farmi of its own, for the form is the life ? Is the 
soul then a sort of President of a Republic of 
forms, or is that dominant life and form, which 
we call the soul, the one life and substantial form 
of the human body? Professor M'Dougall lays 
it down : ‘ Each nerve-cell, or neurone as it is now 
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commonly called, is, so far as the maintenance of 
the vital processes of nutrition and growth are 
concerned, a self-contained individual, not an 
independent individual but a member of a very 
complex society, the cells of the whole body' 
{Physiological Psychology ^ Temple Primer, p. 24). 
What would St. Thomas have said to that ? I do 
not judge the question: I merely state it to show 
that SAolasticism was not that farrago of puer- 
ilities which a hasty observer might take it for, 
but that, in their own way and with the means 
of research at their command, the Schoolmen 
busied themselves with many problems that still 
fasten the interest of philosophers. 

One most remarkable theme of scholastic in- 
genuity was primordial matter {materia prima). 
Many jokes have been levelled against it, but 
primordial matter is no laughing matter to any 
one who understands it. To begin with, prim- 
ordial matter is not sheer and mere nothing. 
AVere it so, the whole material universe would 
lapse into nothingness: for of primordial matter 
the said universe is composed. Primordial matter 
is simply matter devoid of any substantial form. 
In that state of isolation matter is never found. 
St. Thomas holds that it absolutely could not 
exist in such isolation. Matter can by no power 
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be isolated from all form. On the other hand, 
form cannot exist without matter, except possibly 
in the angel —certainly not in the material uni- 
verse.^ The earlier Scholasticism, however — 
sometimes called Augiistinianism — did not take 
primordial matter to be altogether formless, but 
ascribed to it certain radical predispositions (called 
rationes scminales) to turn into this substance 
in preference to that The notion of primordial 
matter came from Aristotle, who seems to have had 
it suggested to his mind by the Timaem of Plato. 
What suggests primordial matter in the Timaeus 
is the primitive chaos, which was from eternity, 
ere Mind supervened to reduce it to an orderly 
world. In the systems of later philosophers 
primitive chaos was denuded more and more of 
attributes till it passed into the formless, wholly 
indeterminate and potential materia prima of 
St. Thomas. 

‘ Faculty psychology ’ is derided in these days. 
The Schoolmen made much of it, and debated 
among themselves whether any real, or objectively 
valid, distinction can be drawn between the soul 
and its faculties. Such distinction was held by 
the later Scholastics : earlier writers of the School 

1 Can you have force without inertia ? And what exactly is 
inertia ? 
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denied it. The morbid multiplication of person- 
alities in the ‘ Beauchamp case/ and similar cases, 
so interesting to our pathologists, tells rather in 
favour of the later view, which St. Thomas 
strongly maintained, that the faculties are really 
distinct from one another and from the soul. 
The later mediaival mystics made much of the 
substance of the soul {fundus animae they 
called St) as distinct from the faculties : in that 
substance, as in His inner sanctuary, they main- 
tained that God dwelt by His grace. Professor 
James, in his peculiar psychology, claims a similar 
dignity for what he terms ‘ the subliminal self.' 

‘ The principle of individuation,’ i.e. that 
whereby a thing is its own singular self, and 
not the universal specilic nature of the species to 
which it belongs — that whereby Jones is Jones, 
and not man in general — must seem to an un- 
scholastic mind a quaint conceit. Like most 
difficulties in philosophy, it grows by thinking, 
and is no difficulty at all to the irreflective mind. 
A first solution might be this: as the universal 
cannot exist in its universality, but every exist- 
ence must be singular, the existence of the thing 
itself is the principle of its individuation. But, 
replies the Thomist Schoolman, a thing can only 
be individualised by having an individual essence ; 
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now the existence even of an existing thing is 
really distinct from its existing essence; you 
must se^k the principle of individuation some- 
where in the essence ; existence, being no part of 
the essence of tlie thing, cannot be its principle of 
individuation. The essence of a thing consists of 
its matter and form. Form cannot be the principle 
of individuation, for form is a principle of perfec- 
tion. If a perfection is to be limited, so ts to be 
multiplied and repeated in many instances, the 
principle of limit must be sought elsewhere than 
in the perfection itself. The multiplication only 
can take place through the reception of the form 
into portions of matter. Matter then must bo the 
principle of individuation. Not, however, matter 
in a state of absolute indetermination, not prim- 
ordial matter simply, but * matter marked by 
quantity’; for, apart from relation to quantity, 
there can be no such thing as ' portions of matter,’ 
and hence no individuation by reception into 
distinct portions.^ ‘Matter/ says St. Thomas, 
‘ considered in itself is indistinguishable ; only 
inasmuch as it is distinguishable can it come to 
individualise the form received into it. For form 

^ Primordial matter is said to be nec quanta nec qvalis nec 
quid : it has neither quantity nor quality, still less is it sub- 
stance. So Aristotle, MttaphysieSy vr. iii. § 5 (Bekker). 
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is not individualised by being received in matter, 
except in so far as it is received in this matter or 
that matter, distinct and determinate here and 
now. Now matter is not divisible except by 
quantity’ (O^msc. in Boeth., q. 4, a. 8). The con- 
clusion is that laid down above, that form is 
individualised by ‘matter marked by quantity,’ 
materia quantitate signata. 

This'conclusion of St. Thomas was by no means 
received in the School with unanimity. St. Eona- 
venture looks to both matter and form together 
for the principle of individuation. Others placed 
the principle in a negation, inherent in each sub- 
stance, marking it off from every other. To Duns 
Scotus the principle was positive, an aptitude of 
the hnal form to assume such and such indi- 
vidualit 3 ^ discussion lies far off the track of 

modern thought. To appreciate it, one needs long 
familiarity with the scholastic concepts of Matter 
and Quantity. Remembering that the principle, 
whatever it be, marks off, not species from species 
(which is done by the logical differentia), but 
individual from individual within the same 
species, whose specific essence is logically com- 
mon, we may note that the soul of one man is 
individualised from the soul of another, according 
to St. Thomas, by the habitude which it bears to 
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this particular body, this particular matter which 
it is apt to inform^ and not that,^ a doctrine 
which fails in happily with the ‘heredity’ of 
modern science, whereby man is marked off* from 
man even from his mother’s womb. 

The principle of individuation belongs to meta- 
physics. Its psychological obverse is the question 
of the cognition by intellect of things ^ngular 
and individual. As whatever Midas touched 
turned to gold, so whatever intellect touches, it 
universalises, and, bursting beyond the individual, 
attains to the type. How ever then can intellect 
be cognisant of the individual ? The Schoolmen 
found an easy and no doubt a correct answer. 
Sensory perception is not of the universal, in the 
first place, but of the individual. Man knows 
individual things through his senses. ‘ The human 
soul takes cognisance of the universal and of the 
singular by two principles, sense [of the singular] 
and intellect [of the universal] ' (Contra Gentiles, 
ii. 100). The Schoolmen laboured much, and 
diflfered among themselves, how the pure intellect 
of the angel can be cognisant of individually exist- 
ing objects. Likewise they had a hard fight with 
the Arabian commentators of Aristotle, who would 
have confined the knowledge of God to the uni- 
^ Cf. Of Ood and His Crtahirts, p. 156. 
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versal and ideal order. These difficulties about 
God and the angels we must leave. Enough has 
been said to give the reader some ide^ of the 
preoccupations of the scholastic mind. 

§ 3. The great Schoolmen of the Thirteenth 
Century, 

Peter the Lombard, surnamed the Master of 
the Sentences, died bishop of Paris in 1160. His 
work, called Sentence.^, not very profound and 
not very original, had the good fortune to become 
the favourite text-book in the schools, and kept 
its place for centuries. It is divided into four 
books, on God, on Creatures, on Virtues and 
Beatitude, on Sacraments. The four books of St. 
Thomas Contra G^^^fifet^pretty closely correspond. 

Alexander of Hales, so called from the place 
of his birth, Hales in Gloucestershire, a locality 
no longer identifiable,^ a Franciscan, was a Master 
in the University of Paris, and died in 1245, 
leaving behind him a Sum of Theology, still 
extant. Alexander perfected the scholastic 
method of treatment, which is, first to propose 
a question, then state various arguments point- 
ing to a solution opposite to your own, then to 
give your own solution, and finally to refute the 

* Could it be Uley, some dozen miles south of Gloucester? 
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arguments to the contrary. Alexander stands to 
St. Bonaventure as Albertus Magnus to St. 
Thomas.^ In either case the disciple has out- 
shone the master. 

John of Fidansa, known as St. Bonaventure 
(1221-1274)/ the Seraphic Doctor/ a Franciscan, 
studied and taught in the University of Paris 
from 1242 to 1257, being admitted a Master in 
the last year of his residence. That same 'year he 
became General of his Order, and in 1273 was 
created Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, dying at the 
Council of Lyons in the year following. His 
extant works fill nine volumes. He was a per- 
sonal friend of St. Thomas Aquinas, from whom 
he differs by making more of the will than of the 
understanding ; by being conservative rather than 
an innovator in philosophy ; by not allowing the 
angels to be pure forms ; by allowing a plurality 
of substantial forms, one, however, dominant 
over the rest, in the same being ; by ascribing to 
primordial matter some radical predispositions of 
its own ; by denying the reality of the distinction 
between essence and existence in existing crea- 
tures ; by making the principle of individuation to 
bo matter and form together ; by not allowing the 
philosophic possibility of creation from all eternity. 

Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), a German, ‘ the 
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Universal l^octor/ the best travelled, the most 
erudite, the most vigorous and long-lived of all 
the Schoolmen, was first a soldier, then became 
a Dominican, when he was over thirty years old : 
he studied and taught at Cologne, Hildesheim, 
Freiburg, Ratisbon, Strassburg, and finally at 
Paris : he organised the studies of his Order, was 
consecrated bishop of Ratisbon, then resigned his 
bishopric and returned to his studies, which lie 
prosecuted with ardour at Cologne even to ex- 
treme old age. He was a voluminous writer. 
Perhaps his greatest achievement in philosophy 
was a paraphrase of Aristotle, with notes, some his 
own, some borrowed from others. ‘ Our intention,' 
he says, ‘ is to make all the parts of Aristotle, physics, 
metaphysics, and mathematics, intelligible to the 
Latins.' Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon were 
the two chief Schoolmen who applied themselves 
to physical science and advocated experimental 
methods. In the width of his studies, Albertus 
of all the Schoolmen best represents Aristotle. 
But he had not Aristotle’s accuracy, precision, 
and self-consistency, as those qualities shone forth 
in his great pupil Aquinas. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), ‘the Angelic 
Doctor,' chief of the Schoolmen, born in Southern 
Italy, entered the Dominican Order in 1243, came 
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to the University of Paris in 1245, and there for 
three years heard the lectures of Albertus Mag- 
nus, taking his Bachelor*s Degree in 1248, in 
which year he followed Albertus to Cologne. He 
returned to Paris in 1253, took his Master’s 
Degree (along with St. Bonaventure) in 1257, and 
thereupon lectured for two or three years, lectures 
the substance of which probably we have in his 
Summa contra Gentiles. He left for ItfCiy in 
1260, returned a third time to Paris in 1269, 
finally returning to Italy in 1271, and dying on 
his way to the Council of Lyons in 1274. His 
great work is the Summa Theolofjiae, but his 
02)era Omnia fill many volumes. There will be 
more to say of St. Thomas when we come to his 
great opponent Averroes. 

John Duns Scotus (1266-1308), a native of the 
British Isles, the ‘Subtle Doctor,' was to the 
Franciscans what Thomas Aquinas had been to 
the Dominicans. For centuries afterwards School- 
men were divided into Thomists and Scotists. 
Scotus was the glory of Oxford as St. Thomas of 
Paris. Wc find him lecturing in Oxford for 
ten years, 1294-1304; thence he went to Paris; 
thence in four years to Cologne, where he was 
welcomed like a prince, and died almost im- 
mediately upon his arrival. He commented on 
26 
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the Logic, Metaphysics, and De anima of Aristotle. 
His commentary on the Sente'iices of Peter Lom- 
bard is called the Opus Oxoniense. ,His later 
work at the University of Paris, where ho became 
Doctor of Theology, is the Opun Parisieiise. [a 
Scotus, great Schoolman as he was, Scholasticism 
overreached itself, and entered upon a subtlety 
which was the beginning of its decline. Scholastic 
philosophy works out like algebra ; and as in 
algebra one easily forgets the data of sensible 
experience from which one started, and revels 
in formulae alone, so, too, Scholasticism tends to 
lose itself in formalism away from a posteriori 
facts. There is such a thing as a delicious oblivion 
of external realities, and a joy in the workings of 
one’s own mind ; yet a dangerous joy, as is the 
joy of the inebriate, who in his transport is robbed 
of his property. Truth, objective truth, is or 
ought to be the possession of the philosopher. 
Scholasticism is not the only philosophy that has 
suffered by excess of formalism : the philosophies 
that have grown upon the foundations laid by 
Kant have suffered yet more. 

Scotus had a genius for mathematics: he de- 
lighted in distinctions and differences, and in 
criticism of the standard philosophers of his day, 
including ' Brother Thomas.* He bequeathed to 
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the discussion of posterity a distinction called 
‘ formal and real ’ {formalis a parte rei), as that 
between i^nimality and rationality in man, or 
between wisdom and goodness in God. He says : 
‘It is a distinction in every way antecedent to 
our-thought: wisdom is in the thing from the 
nature of the thing ; and goodness is in the thing 
from the nature of the thing ; but wisdom in the 
thing is not formally (precisely) goodness m the 
thing.’ All the Schoolmen, it ma}^ be remarked, 
took wonderful interest in the diherences of things, 
and in the hierarchy of being. Scotus makes 
Will the chief faculty: St. Thomas is an Intel- 
lectualist. Scotus ascribes to the Will of God 
not only the existence of creatures, but even their 
very natures and essences. Other Schoolmen 
have held the same. The doctrine would change 
the whole face of philosophy. Some think that 
it would conduct to the sheerest Nominalism and 
be the ruin of all truth. Scotus places Beatitude 
in an act of the Will. St. Thomas, with Aristotle, 
places it in Vision, the act of the Understanding. 
Beyond the primordial matter of St. Thomas 
{materia prima, which he calls secundo-2>rima), 
Scotus discovers a primo-primordial {primo- 
prima) matter, which he asserts to be the funda- 
mental element in the constitution of all creatures, 
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even the angels, whom he will not allow to bo 
pure forms. This primo-primordial matter is 
never found in isolation, but God, if pe willed, 
could isolate it. On the relation of reason to 
revelation, Scotus and St. Thomas are agreed that 
it is the office of reason to bow to revela tioiiPf to 
prove by argument some truths of religion, and 
to answer difficulties in the way of other truths, 
which^it cannot directly prove, but must accept 
as revealed. Scotus, however, critical spirit that 
he was, was less confident than St. Thomas as 
to the range of religious truth that reason could 
directly establish. Thus he found the philo- 
sophical arguments for the immortality of the 
soul unconvincing, as also those for the resurrec- 
tion of the body : for a ‘ sure and certain hope of 
resurrection' he considered that wo must fall 
back upon faith. Nay, he was not clear as to 
the rational proof of the omnipotence of God. 
He writes in his thesis (called Quodlibetum) for 
his Doctorate at Paris (q. 7, n. 32) : ‘ It is true 
then that sovereign active power, or infinite 
])ower, is omnipotence; but it is not known by 
natural reason that the highest power possible 
{suprema potent ia possibilis), even though in- 
finite in intensity, is omnipotence properly so 
called, that is to say, power immediately avail- 
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able to act upon any and every possibility.’ 
This growing distrust of reason as an active 
support of faith is to be noted. It is the first 
autumn tint of decay. In its bloom Scholasticism 
was more confident of its powers. 

rfioger Bacon (1214-1294), an Englishman, ‘the 
Wonderful Doctor,’ studied at Oxford; in 1245 
was teaching at Paris; entered the Franciscan 
Order, probably in the convent at Oxfordi^ when 
he was over forty years of age ; got into trouble 
with his Superiors, but was vindicated in 1266 
by Clement iv., then newly seated in the papal 
chair. To that Pope he dedicated his Opus 
'niajiis, his Opus minus, and his Opus teriium, 
the two latter works being a sort of second and 
third editions of the first, put in briefer form, 
with some new matter. When the Pope, his 
protector, died. Bacon was in trouble again. He 
was summoned from Oxford to Rome to answer 
for himself in 1278, and spent some time in 
prison. He is said to have been buried at 
Oxford, where ‘Folly Bridge,’ on which in the 
eighteenth century stood what was then called 
‘ Welcome’s Folly,’ and had been Friar Bacon’s 
Observatory, still dimly preserves his memory.^ 

1 Readers of Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes will recall 
tlie reference to ‘ Bacon’s Mansion ’ at Oxford. 
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Bacon himself was a bridge, or point of con- 
nection, between Scholasticism and the Physical 
Science of our day. Aristotle had said {De genera- 
Hone animal ium^ iii. 10): ‘We must believe the 
evidence of our senses rather than arguments, 
and believe arguments if they agree with^rf^ 
phenomena’; and Bacon wrote: ‘Without ex- 
perience nothing is known.’ St. Thomas would 
have laid the same, and the Schoolmen generally, 
with their own qualifications and explanations. 
Bacon quite speaks the mind of his scholastic 
contemporaries in writing : ‘ There are two modes 
of knowing — by argument and by experience : 
argument concludes and makes us grant the 
conclusion, but does not produce certainty and 
remove doubt, and enable the mind to rest in 
sight of the truth, unless it find it by the way 
of experience.’ But it may be admitted that as 
there are minds to-day who revel in pure mathe- 
matics and have small taste for physical research, 
so the Schoolmen as a body preferred abstract 
argument to a posterim^ inquiry, although they 
acknowledged the utility of the latter. And this 
was a weakness of the School. The brilliant 
exception, as we have seen, was Albertus Magnus, 
along with Bacon. Bacon, then, did make experi- 
ments and take observations, as he was able : he 
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was astronomer, alchemist (the chemist of those 
days), optician, geographer, and geometer. Ho 
seems to Jiavo made a telescope: he argued the 
possibility of ‘ cars moving with incalculable 
speed without draught-cattle,’ also of suspension- 
TTTMges and flying- machines. Tradition ascribes 
to him the invention of that dubious instrument 
of civilisation, gunpowder. He declared the 
Milky Way to be a collection of inanj^ stars. 
He had also a great zeal for history, a subject 
on which his age was sadly ignorant, and for the 
study of languages as an instrument of history. 
This predilection for history was connected with 
his philosophical views. It is dangerous and 
misleading to register philosophers of earlier 
centuries under names of schools that have 
a])peared in our time. With this caution we 
may say that Bacon was something of an Onto- 
logist and something of a Traditionalist. He was 
an Ontologist (as was Kosmini) in this, that what 
scholastics call ‘ the active intellect,’ the maker of 
universal ideas in the mind, he took to be no part 
of the human mind, but God Himself. In this, 
Bacon went some way at least with the Persian 
Avicenna {Contra Gentiles, ii. 74, 76 : Of God 
and His Creatures, pp. 142 sq,). However wrong 
Bacon and Avicenna be in this opinion, they are 
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not for that Pantheists.^ As a Traditionalist 
(approximating to but not coinciding with De 
Ronald and De Ljimennais), not as a ¥Otary of 
physical science, Bacon wrote : ‘ Philosophy, taken 
by itself, is no use.’ It had to be eked out, he 
considered, by revelation. That revelation ^lis" 
given in the beginning, and must be sought in 
the writings of the ancient sages. Hence his 
iiisisten?e on language and history, as things 
indispensable for our placing ourselves in the 
current of tradition. ‘It was impossible,’ so 
writes this great investigator of nature, ‘it was 
impossible for man to arrive of himself at the 
great truths of sciences and arts, but he must 
have had revelation. . . . The fulness of philo- 
sophy was given to the same persons to whom 
was also given the law of God, that is, to the holy 
patriarchs and prophets from the beginning of 
the world.’ St. Thomas Avould hardly have gone 
so far. 

Bacon was at Oxford while St. Thomas was at 
Paris. Oxford, however, was unfriendly in his 
lifo-time to the great Paris Doctor, and even con* 
deinned him after his death. As a scholastic. 
Bacon is pre-Thomist and Augustinian. He 

^ About Avicenna, it is not clear whether he made the 
Active Intellect God or a created being. 
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believes in rationes seminales, or predispositions 
in primordial matter, as also in that plurality of 
substantial forms which St. Thomas abhorred. 

Like Scotus, Roger Bacon was critical of his 
contemporaries, nay even abusive, a defect of 
judgment which embroiled him with the heads of 
his Order. Still there is no evidence to show 
that Roger Bacon was aught else than a devout 
Friar Minor and a staunch Catholic. 


§ 4. The Antagonists of Scholasticism, 
the Arabians. 

Fas est ab hoste doceri, * it is right to make your 
enemy your teacher.* The Arabians taught the 
Schoolmen ; and the Schoolmen first learnt from, 
then battled with, the Arabians, using the weapons 
which their masters had placed in their hands. 
Not that there was any personal intercourse 
between Mohammedan and Scholastic. The 
teaching was received through books; it was 
done by translations. At Toledo, in the twelfth 
century, there was a regular school of translators 
from Arabic into Latin, or often from a Hebrew 
translation of the Arabic. The wares sold well, 
Toledo translations as well as Toledo steel; and 
the labour of translating went on briskly in the 
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century succeeding. The translations referred 
to were of Aristotle, and of commentators on 
Aristotle, sometimes Jewish, sornetinies Greek. 
The Arabs got their Aristotle originally from the 
Syrian Greeks. More than any other Gr eek 
writer, Aristotle captivated the Arabian iffinT" 
In his person once more did captive Greece take 
captive her rude conqueror, as Mohammedanism 
gradually engulfed the provinces of the Byzantine 
Empire. The Castor and Pollux of the Arabian 
philosophy, in the appreciation of their Western 
compeers, were Avicenna and Averroes. Both 
were strong Aristotelians. The latter, for his 
success in commentating on Aristotle, is usually 
referred to in scholastic writings as ‘The Com- 
mentator.' Aristotle in his Arabian dress so 
alarmed the orthodoxy of the Catholic Church as 
to be proscribed in the University of Paris. It 
was the glorious function of St. Thomas to remove 
the stigma from the Stagirite, to set aside the 
Arabian interpretations, and to put Christian con- 
structions upon the sayings of him to whom he 
ever lovingly refers as ‘ The Philosopher.' Truth 
and orthodoxy are one thing, Aristotelianism is 
another. Whether Albertus Magnus and St. 
Thomas, or Avicenna and Averroes, more faith- 
fully represented the real mind of Aristotle, is a 
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large question not to be gone into hero. Pro- 
bably Aristotle was neither quite so orthodox on 
the one band, nor quite so erratic on the other. 
The Arabians, it must be confessed, wove into his 
text pieces of Neo-Platonist and Oriental mysticism 
anc(*' astrology, to which his sober mind was a 
stranger. 

Avicenna (Abu Ali Ibn Sina^), a native of 
Persia, 980-1037, interests us on two accounts : 
for his view of the ‘active intellect’ and for his 
view of Providence. The former topic has been 
brought out already, in speaking of Bacon. On 
Providence Avicenna held, and interpreted 
Aristotle, Metaphysics xii., to teach, that God 
knows nothing but Himself and the ideal order 
of things possible, that He is ignorant of all other 
actualities and individual existences besides His 
own, and particularly that things evil, trivial, and 
mean, are wholly beyond His ken and His care. 
This doctrine is confuted by St. Thomas, Contra 
Oentiles, i. 63-71, 50-54. Ultimately, however, 
Avicenna did admit in God a knowledge of par- 
ticular things, not got by virtue of His own 
nature, but by knowledge communicated to Him 

» ^ The Arab names suffered grotesque corruption in the 

West, hardly more grotesque, however, than the corruption of 
many an English name in our old parish registers. 
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from the angels, spirits emanating from God, 
who presided over the heavenly spheres, and 
thence observing earthly things, made report 
thereof to the Most High. 

Averroes (Abii Walid Mohammed Ibn Roschd), 
1120-1198, born at Cordova, died in Morocco,^fiaa 
many followers in the University of Paris, with 
whom St. Thomas was in continual warfare, chief 
of theiii being Siger of Brabant. Averroism was 
rife in Europe for four centuries; and he who 
shall study it well, will scarcely think it extinct 
at this day. It fascinates without satisfying. 
The great Commentator was wrong, egregiously 
wrong, in his conclusions ; yet he had before him 
a truth which he never reached, which none has 
reached since, though many have endeavoured ; 
a discovery the making of which would renovate 
philosophy. I refer to the conjunction of the 
human mind with the divine, called by the Arabs 
iitisdl. Averroes, then, held that every human 
mind was in contact with an Intelligence greater 
than itself. This commanding Intelligence not 
cnly formed universal concepts for all mankind, 
and so was identified with the Aristotelian ‘ active 
intellect' (here Avicenna went with Averroes), 
but also stored and kept the concepts when made, 
being also one Avith the Aristotelian ‘potential 
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intellect* (here Averroes stood alone).^ Thus 
man could neither form intellectual concepts for 
himself, n©r keep them in himself when formed. 
His act of understanding, in fact, was done for 
him, and put into him from without. Man by 
himself was but the highest of sentient natures ; 
a sentient nature, however, in contact with 
intelligence. The manner of this contact (ittisdl ; 
in Latin contimiatio) was thus : By his* senses 
man gets impressions which are stored in him 
as sensory images, or phantasms ; with the 
phantasm in the human mind the corresponding 
idea in the external ^ Intelligence conjoins itself. 
Having thus a phantasm of his own, conjoined 
with an idea belonging to another, man thereby 
has an intelligent view of what the phantasm 
represents, and thus man understands. 

But, urges St. Thomas {Contra Gentiles, ii. 59), 
‘the fact that an intelligible impression united 
with a foreign understanding comes somehow 
to be in man, will not render man intelligent; 
it will merely make him understood by that 
separately subsisting intelligence.' Any one inter- 
ested in the conflict of Aquinas with Averroes 

^ See 0/ God and Hia Creatures, pp. 1*2*2-1*24. 

^ Averroes fails to explain how that ‘ corresponding idea ^ 
got there. 
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should study the long chapters Contra Gentiles, 
ii. 73, 75 ; Of God and His Creatures, pp. 135-141, 
144-148. 

This doctrine, called the doctrine of the ‘ Unity 
of the intellect,* and consequently of the will, in 
all mankind, created immense excitement in^s4Wr ^ 
Western Schools, and called down the condem- 
nation of the Church. It removed individual 
responfibility, individual rational souls, and con- 
sequently individual immortality. No Averroist 
was ever able to state what their one Active and 
Potential Intelligence, which did the office of 
understanding for all mankind, in itself was. 
Averroes declined to say that it was God, 
so escaping the charge of pantheism. Somehow 
it seemed to be dependent for its being on the 
continuance of the human race, which Averroes 
declared to have existed from all eternity and 
to go on for ever. It was the eternal common 
stock of many individual minds. It was a sort 
of Impersonal Tradition. But it was nothing 
definitely. 

Apart from this strange doctrine, which he 
opposed with all his might, St. Thomas took 
many things from Averroes, as did Albertus 
Magnus from Avicenna. 
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CHAPTER III 

COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOLASTICISM 

» 

Differing much among themselves, and fighting 
one another vigorously, the Schoolmen still make 
one school of philosophy, and present a united 
front against adversaries, contemporary and sub- 
sequent. They are all orthodox, in the Roman 
Catholic sense ; they are all dualist (not pantheist, 
idealist, or monist) ; they are all optimist (taking 
a cheerful view of the world and of the com- 
petency of human reason); they are all static, 
or feudal, believing in a fixed hierarchy of 
beings. 

1. Orthodoxy . — The Schoolmen were Church- 
men, faithful to the Church they served. Their 
every page testifies to their zeal for orthodoxy. If 
some were less orthodox than others, they were 
also less scholastic. They speculated with con- 
siderable freedom, but always laboured to make 
out their speculations to be in harmony with the 
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teachings of Mother Church, and really at heart 
desired that they should be so. It would not be 
fair to accuse any of them of heresy, even though 
it might appear that this or that utterance, pursued 
through all its consequences, should end in con- 
tradicting one or other of the dogmas of 
The author had no mind to follow his statement 
so far, and would not have OAvned that it led so far. 
^ To nc^author should there be imputed an opinion 
false, or highly absurd, unless it be gathered ex- 
pressly from his utterances, or follow evidently 
from his utterances.’ These are the Avords of 
Scotus, 

Still it would not be right to regard Scholastic 
Philosophy as a series of mere corollaries drawn 
from articles of faith, mere dictates of dogmatic 
theology. The subtlety and variety of Scholastic 
disputation suffices to set aside such a view. 
Schoolman differed from Schoolman; but men 
agreed in one common faith do not differ on 
conclusions following palpably and plainly there- 
from, unless they be lamentably wanting in fogic, 
which the Schoolmen were not. Only as trains 
get further from the starting-point do they lose 
sight of one another’s courses, and the difference 
of the directions Avhich they severally took from 
the first widens between them. Philosophy may 
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be applied to a dogma of faith; so was Schol- 
asticism applied continually. As the application 
was pressed and followed on, the Schoolmen 
travelled wide of one another, nor did the Church 
intervene to bring them together, so long as the 
«U§Q3a from whence they started was not plainly 
denied. But philosophy, as such, is not founded 
upon dogma and revelation. It has its own prin- 
ciples, which are truths of intuitive reason ; ^and it 
proceeds upon facts of experience. It is a different 
science from scholastic theology, nor is its whole 
domain contained within or circumscribed by 
theology. It does not stand to theology as the 
county of Rutland to the rest of England, con- 
tained within it and circumscribed by it. Nor 
are the frontiers of philosophy conterminous with 
theology throughout their whole extent. The 
frontiers of England are not wholly conterminous 
with those of Wales, All England does not 
consist of the Welsh Marches. There is much 
philosophy, many philosophical questions, having 
nothing to do with theology. To take an example 
from Scholasticism : its central tenet of the com- 
position of all things out of matter and form has 
nothing to do with theology. The theory of 
matter and form is due to Aristotle — clearly 
no Catholic. Many Catholic philosophers have 
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rejected and do reject matter and form. It is 
an open issue in philosophy, independent of faith ; 
and there are many such. , 

2. Dualism . — All philosophers draw some dis- 
tinction between the mind and the world which 
it cognises; also, if they be theists, between 
and the world. But many, perhaps most modern 
philosophers, will not allow this distinction to be 
a clear and deep line of cleavage. They dream 
of God and the world, they dream of the subject 
perceiving and the object perceived, meeting in 
what they call ' a higlier unity.’ That is to say, 
modern philosophy is idealistic, monistic, pan- 
theistic. Such, eminently. Scholasticism was not. 
The ninth century pantheist, John Scotiis 
Eriugena, was no ancestor of the Scholastics. 
To every genuine Schoolman, God was ‘high 
above all nations,’ so high that the world in 
comparison with God cannot be said to be at all. 
In the sense in which God is, the world is not. 
The world has being, indeed, ‘ analogous ’ to the 
being of God, but infinitely inferior. The world 
then is no emanation from God, no necessary 
‘ shadow ’ cast by Godhead and projected outside 
Itself: the world, so every Schoolman teaches, 
owes its origin to a free volition of God, put forth 
at the beginning of time, at a distance from 
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the present, remote, but not infinite;^ in other 
Avords, the Avorld Avas created out of nothing, and 
owes its qontinued existence to the mere good 
pleasure of its Creator. As God is above the 
world, so the world is beyond and independent 
TT^tte knoAving mind of man. The most pro- 
nounced feature of all Scholastic treatises is their 
pronounced objectivity. The Scholastic mind 
Avas bent on being, not on foi'^ns of thought or 
constraining needs of believing. The difficulties 
raised by Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, were not 
difficulties to Albert or Thomas. He triumphed 
over them by refusing to entertain them. His 
metaphysics Avent with his psychology, the 
common psychology of human nature. Man 
invincibly believes that he sees a Avorld which 
is no part of himself. That invincible belief 
was to the Schoolman an axiomatic truth. He 
never laboured to prove it : to him it was un- 
provable, because it Avas a primary datum of 
his nature, and there was no going beyond it. 
‘ In the process of understanding, the intellectual 

^ St. Tiiomas held steadily that creation from eternity, an<i 
consequently the existence of the world fr(»m all eternity, was 
philosophically jtossible. In this he held w ith Averroes ; most 
Schoolmen were against him. Unlike Averroes, how ever, he 
accepted the creation of the world at a finite distance of time 
from the present for a revealed truth. 
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impression received in the potential intellect is 
that whereby {quo) we understand, as the impres- 
sion of colour in the eye is not that which {quod) 
is seen, but that whereby {quo) we see. On the 
other hand, that \ohich {quod) is understood is 
the nature of things existing outside the 
as also it is things existing outside the soul that 
are seen with the bodily sight: for to this end 
were ai*ts and sciences invented, that things might 
be known in their natures’ {Contra Oentilef<, 
ii. 75). The distinction here drawn between 
quod and quo founds the standing reply of 
Scholasticism to Idealism. My consciousness 
is not the object but the instrument of my 
cognition, 

B. 02Jtimism , — The Schoolman is a cheerful man: 
he has a serene confidence in two things; (1) the 
competence of the human mind to attain to truth 
with certitude; (2) the general goodness of Being, 
and of the tendencies of things. On the latter 
point, of course, he was buoyed up by his faith, 
that ' to them that love God, all things work 
together unto good/ He never asked himself 
whether life were worth living. With him it 
was an axiom that Being is good, omne ens eat 
honum\ and Living Being still better, for there 
was more of Being in it. He was utterly estranged 
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from that Asiatic philosophy which declares exist- 
ence an evil, and the continuance of conscious 
life a punishment for past sin. He was equally 
opposed to Scepticism, and to that mild type of 
Scepticism, called Traditionalism, which, presup- 
• I>«si|;g the incompetence of human reason, 
ascribes all human knowledge whatsoever of the 
things of God ' to the faith once given to the 
Saints of old.’ The Schoolman venerated faith, 
but he maintained that there was also a natural, 
or rational, knowledge of God ; and that sundry 
truths of religion could be established by philo- 
sophical argument. Am Scholasticism tended to 
decay, the number of these truths, said to be 
philosophically demonstrable, was diminished. 
To Scotus they were fewer than to St. Thomas, 
and to Ockham fewer than to Scotus. ‘There 
is, then, a twofold sort of truth in things divine 
for the wise man to study; one that can be 
attained by rational inquiry, another that tran- 
scends all the industry of reason. To the declara- 
tion * of the first sort we must proceed by 
demonstrative reasons that are likely to convince 
the adversary. But because such reasons are 
not forthcoming for truth of the second sort, 
our aim ought not to be to convince the adver- 
sary by reasons, but to refute his reasonings 
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against the truth, which we may hope to do, 
since natural reason cannot be contrary to the 
truth of faith. There are, however, sonje probable 
reasons available for the declaration of this truth, 
to the exercise and consolation of the faithful, 
but not to the convincing of opponents' (Centra 
Gentiles, i. 9). 

4. Static. — Iklodern philosophy is the philosophy 
of ctfange, of phenomena, of perpetual flux. 
Scholasticism is the philosophy of permanent 
substantial being. Not that the Schoolmen 
ignored change, but by preference they rested 
upon complete existence and achieved results, 
e.g. a perfect morality and a full-grown society, 
not the development of either. Needless to say 
how little ' substance ' enters into modern thought: 
it has become ' a bloodless category ' ; but it was 
a full, round, plump entity to the Schoolman. 

One word on Evolution. The Schoolman, with 
Aristotle, believed in abiogenesis, the development 
of maggots and reptiles and fish out of mud and 
decaying matter. They believed in the ontogenetic 
evolution of the human embryo from mere vegeta- 
tive life to the life of a brute animal, and thence to 
the life of a rational being. ‘ The higher a form is 
in the scale of being,' writes St. Thomas {Contra 
Gentiles, ii. 89 ; Of God and His Creatures, p. 168), 
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' the more intermediate forms and intermediate 
generations must be passed through before that 
finally perfect form is reached. Therefore in the 
generation of animal and man, these having the 
most pei'fect form, there occur many intermediate 
form«> and generations, and consequently des- 
tructions, because the generation of one is the 
destruction of another. The vegetative soul 
therefore, which is first in the embryo, vAiile it 
• lives the life of a plant, is destroyed, and there 
succeeds a more perfect soul, which is at once 
natural and sentient, and for that time the 
embryo lives the life of an animal; upon the 
destruction of this there ensues the rational soul, 
infused from without.' St. Thomas here teaches 
what is called ontogenetic evolution, the evolution 
of the individual perfect animal from a lower 
form. Of 'phylogenetic evolution, or the evolution 
of species, he seems never to have thought. Yet 
one who held abiogenesis, and, with the alchemists, 
the transmutation of metals, to say nothing of 
evolutionary potentialities {rationes seminales) 
in primordial matter, which St. Thomas indeed 
did not hold, but earlier Schoolmen did, such a 
one could have had no strong philosojyhical 
prejudice against the possibility of an evolution of 
species. St. Thomas, with Aristotle, points out a 
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static series of gradations, or what has been 
termed ‘ evolution in co-existence ’ in the follow- 
ing passage: ‘A wonderful chain of.»beings is 
revealed to our study. The lowest member of 
the higher genus is always found to border close 
upon the highest member of the lower gdhus. 
Thus some of the lowest members of the genus of 
animals attain to little beyond the life of plants ; 
certain Shell-fish, for example, have only the sense 
of touch, and are attached to the ground like 
plants. Hence Dionysius says : ‘‘ Divine Wisdom 
has joined the ends of the higher to the begin- 
nings of the lower'’' {Contra Oentiles, ii. 68). 
He has in view the series : plant, animal, ^nan, 
angel. But he did not derive plant, animal, and 
man from a common ancestor. 

I may add two more marks of Scholasticism, 
marks, the exaggeration of which went to bring 
about its decay. It was leyalint and it was a 
l^riorist. Law, even more than philosophy, was 
the favourite pursuit of the media3val scholar. ^ A 
knowledge of the canon and civil law was the 
surest avenue to preferment and wealth. Hence 
arose a tendency to treat philosophy like law. 
Aristotle was cut up into texts, which were quoted 
like texts from the Pandects. A like use was 
made of the Fathers and Holy Scripture, and, as 
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time went on, of the great Schoolmen who had 
been before. The danger of this practice was a 
neglect o/ context and spirit, and a losing sight of 
the intrinsic grounds of the argument. Scholas- 
ticism was also a prioristy making out what must 
be ’In the nature of things. Now it is easy to 
make out what must be, to our minds, so far as 
our knowledge goes and our hypothesis extends. 
The difficulty is in testing our hypothesis by 
experiment and observation, and widening our 
knowledge by research into actual facts, un- 
favourable as well as favourable to our precon- 
ceived theory. This rough and tough a posteriori 
work was not much to the taste of some of 
the Schoolmen, and their speculations suffered 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DECAY OF SCHOLASTICISM 

§ 1. Ockhani and the Termini Ms, 

William Ockham, 1280-1347, 'the Venerable 
Master,’ ^ ' the Invincible Hector,’ of the Order of 
St. Francis, boi n at Ockham in Surrey, studied at 
Merton College, Oxford; heard Duns Scotus in 
the University of Paris, seems himself to have 
taught at Oxford; was certainly lecturing in 
Paris 1820-1323; then quitted his chair to turn 
ecclesiastical Radical at the court of Louis of 
Bavaria, and write bitter things against Pope 
John XXII. Ockham reopened the question on 
Universal Ideas, which had been closed for a 
hundred years. It is wrong to call Ockham 
a Nominalist; that is to say, he by no means 
denied the existence of Universal Ideas in the 

^ VtnerahilU inceptor. To ‘ incept ’ is to he(jin lecturing as 
Master of Arts. The village of Ockham lies between Woking 
and Leatherhead. The Invincible Doctor’s name is variously 
corrupted ‘ Occam,’ ‘ Occham,’ ‘Okam.’ 
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mind. What he did deny was that they stood 
for anything specitically common to a multitude 
of individvals: he argued that they stood for 
all the individuals to wliom they were applicable. 
He says : ' What is predicated [generically] of many 
thingIS differing in species is not aught that is of 
the being of the things predicated, but is one idea 
in the mind, naturally signifying all the things of 
which it is predicated/ To judge of this,*let us 
revert to the familiar logical distinction between 
the ‘ extension ’ of an idea, or what Mill calls the 
' denotation ' of a name, and the ‘ comprehension ’ 
of the idea, or ‘ connotation * of the name. Exten- 
sion and denotation take in the individuals to 
which the idea or name is applicable. Compre- 
hension and connotation take in the notes con- 
stituent of the idea, or what is commonly called 
the ‘ meaning ' of the name in predication. 
Ockham was too acute to be blind to this dis- 
tinction. We must not understand him as setting 
asidQ comprehension and connotation entirely. 
What he does commit himself to in the passage 
quoted is the assertion that only in denotation 
does our predication extend itself to things outside 
the mind of the speaker, namely, to the individuals 
spoken of. What is said of those individuals, in 
other words, the comprehension or connotation, 
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* is not aught that is of the being of the things/ 
it is ‘one idea in the mind/ That is to say, 
Ockham was a Conceptualist. Thu« ‘men are 
animals/ meant to him, ‘John, Robert, etc., are 
animals.’ But why call them ‘ animals ’ ? It is 
a class-name, a convenient label for the lotf But 
does the label tell us anything ? does it connote or 
mean anything ? Yes, says Ockham, it connotes 
an idea in my mind, an idea of animality resolvable 
into notes, such as life and sensibility, which again 
are my ideas. To St. Thomas, and Realists of all 
shades, this is not enough. It would convert all 
our predication, and consequently all our science, 
into an imposing of our own ideas upon objects 
of nature. To the comprehension of a Universal 
Idea, they say, there must be something in nrum 
natura answering. That something. Moderate 
Realists say, is made up of certain attributes, 
existing separately in every member of the class, 
yet in each typical of the whole class. 

Ockham’s doctrine is known as I'e-cnvigiism. 
His numerous followers are known as Terminists. 
They were powerful in the Schools to the end 
of the fifteenth century. Terminism is not 
Nominalism : for terminus in Ockham is not 
what we call a term or name ; it is the universal 
concept itself, considered as a sign of many 
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ihincf>i (fiifjnum pluriiim), namely, of all the 
individuals to which it applies. Terininism means 
Conceptualism. Though a Conceptualist, how- 
ever, Ockham was not an Idealist. His Dualism 
was as distinct as that of the other Schoolmen. 
He held that we have an intuitive knowledge of 
individual things; that the first thing known is 
the individual, a thing existing in real truth 
outside the mind. 

Ockham was a great enem}’ of formalii^m, or 
the multiplication of distinctions, so much affected 
by Scotus. His saying, ' It is idle to do by many 
things what may be done by fewer' ( frustra fit 
plitrctj quod potest fieri per imuciora)} has 
gone down to posterity in the form, ' Entities are 
not to be multiplied beyond necessity’ {eiitianon 
sunt multiplicanda praeter uecessitateni), known 
in the schools as ‘ Ockham’s razor.’ 

Ockham followed Scotus in diminishing the 
number of religious truths that ean be proved 
by reason, so throwing more burden upon faith. 
The danger to religion in this process is that, 
carried to extremity, it would argue that faith 
points one way and reason another. This was 

' The saying is not Ockham’s own. It is found in Petrus 
Aureolas, ‘The Eloquent Doctor’ (in 2 Sent. dist. 12, q. 1), a 
generation before Ockham. 
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the position of the later Averroists, though not 
perhaps of Averroes himself, that a thing may 
be true in theology but false in philosophy — the 
position known as that of the ‘ two truths.’ The 
main position of Averroes, that of the unity of 
the intellect, Ockham abhorred, as ho abhorred 
every vestige of the universal in rerum vatura. 

In the JBodleian Library is a quaint old book, 
printed? in 1487, the Quodliheta (we should say 
the ‘Miscellanies’) of William Ockham. These 
are some of the questions : ‘ Whether it can be 
proved by reason that there is only one God ? ’ 
[answer — ‘ No, if by “ God ” you understand “ that 
which is nobler and bettor than anything else.” ’] 

‘ Whether an angel can move locally.’ ‘ Whether 
one angel can converse with another.’ ‘ Whether 
an angel can move through vacuum’ [answer — 

‘ Yes ’]. ‘ Whether it can be shown evidently that 

the intellectual soul is the form of the body* 
[answer — ‘ No,’ against St. Thomas]. ‘ Whether it 
can be shown evidently that there is not numer- 
ically one intellect for all men* [answer — ‘Yes,’ 
against Averroes]. ‘Whether the exterior act 
has a goodness or malice of its own’ [answer — 
'No’]/ 

Ockham’s worst error in philosophy was his 
making moral distinctions dependent upon the 
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will of God. If this principle is pushed to the 
length of saying that the sole reason why any- 
thing is right or wrong, fair or good, reasonable or 
unreasonable, true or false, is because God has so 
willed it to be, it involves the ruin of Ethics, 
indegjd of all philosophy. 

Ockham in his later life was lamentably dis- 
obedient to the authority which he had vowed to 
obey. But his philosophical writing is fihrewd 
and suggestive. As there were Thomists and 
Scotists and Averroists, so there were also 
Ockhamites (Terminists), to the downfall of 
Scholasticism. 

§ 2. Two Knight-errants of Scholasticism. 

Raymund Ltilly, 1235-1315, 'the Enlightened 
Doctor,’ also a Franciscan, but of a very different 
type from Ockham, was stoned to death by Moors 
at Tunis, and but for his extraordinary writings 
might have merited the honours of canonisation. 
His ruling passion in life was the conversion of 
Moors and the putting down of Averroism. Tak- 
ing an opposite line to Duns Scotus and Ockham, 
and agreeing so far with Scotus Eriugena, he 
maintained that all the truths of religion are 
demonstrable by reason, even its mysteries. This 
assertion, however, he counterbalanced by another, 
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that intellectual knowledge, if not exactly of all 
things, at least of all things best worth knowing, 
presupposes faith; and as knowledge mounts, 
faith mounts with it, above it, apart from it, as oil 
ever rises above water, to use his favourite com- 
parison. We must not press this statemeiy; too 
far, for Raymund can scarcely have denied all 
knowledge to men destitute of faith. These 
two p^adoxical statements of Raymund must be 
taken together, if the author is to be fairly judged. 
Both may be, indeed both are, absurd, yet not 
so absurd as either would be in isolation from the 
other. We have here an excellent instance of 
the injustice that may be perpetrated by quota- 
tion. One should rummage an author through 
to find whether sayings that Cfiend us may 
not be counteracted and explained, or limited, 
by other sayings, or Avhether they do really 
indicate the main unqualified drift of the writer’s 
thought. 

Raymund’s notion of the essential presupposi- 
tion of faith to knowledge may be accounted for 
m this way. He wrote as a Catholic. Now, in 
matters touching religion, a Catholic always 
argues with prepossessions in favour of faith 
interwoven with his rational first principles. A 
confirmed unbeliever has similar prepossessions in 
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favour of unbelief. Thus, though both appeal to 
reason, they may reason for eternity and never 
will agree. 

To facilitate that philosophic deduction in 
which he was so earnest a believer, Raymund 
invei^ted a ‘calculating machine.* Letters and 
geometrical figures, revolved and combined 
together, represented the various elements of 
Scholasticism; and the combinations thdls pro- 
duced suggested syllogisms. Such a machine 
may co-ordinate ideas, but it does not give them ; 
and the very co-ordinations are apt to be fortui- 
tous and arbitrary. 

In his view of the interpenetration of faith and 
and science Lully had followers, among others 
the celebrated ‘Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, 1401- 
1464. Nicholas Chrypffs was born at Kues, or 
Cusa, near Treves. An opponent of papal power at 
the Council of Basle, he became afterwards its 
most ardent champion and most efficient minister. 
Nicholas v. created him Cardinal and Bishop of 
Brixen. In an active life he found time for 
philosophy. His great work is entitled Of 
Learned hjnoi'ance (De docta ignorantia), an 
expression borrowed of St. Bonaventure. He 
dwells on our inability to understand God and 
the essences of things. We cannot understand 
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those essences, because we cannot understand 
Him who contains them all. Our highest learn- 
ing is the avowal of this ignorance. Ciisa writes 
of God much as modern writers have written of 
the Absolute. God is coincides tia opimsitorum, 
inasmuch as in Him all contradictions ^ are 
reconciled. God is eomplicatio omnium, as in 
Him the multitude of things is brought to a 
higher flnity. What is implicit in God, becomes 
explicit in the universe. God created primordial 
matter, but as that cannot exist by itself (as 
St. Thomas also teaclies), God must be considered 
the form of all things (denied by St. Thomas, 
Contra Gentiles, i. 26). To save himself from 
pantheism, which he disavows, Cusa explains that 
God is in the creature as the prototype of its 
reality. Then He must be the form exemplar, 
not the form constituent. 

Cusa’s 'learned ignorance’ may be regarded 
either in respect of God, or in respect of the things 
of this universe. In the latter respect, so far as 
physical science goes, the best physicists now echo 
his words. The generalisations of physical science 
are not final, absolute, adequate ; they are pro- 
visional colligations of facts already discovered, 
put together under a formula which seems most 
likely to lead to discovery of further facts. They 
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are working hypotheses, not unfounded in the 
past, full of promise for the future. But in the 
future they may be discarded, and other colliga- 
tions, tying together new discoveries, will help the 
inquirer to still further research. Even to the 
end^of time, the ultimate nature of things seems 
likely to remain a mystery. Who shall finally 
say Avhat is electricity, or what is life ? 

To say that God is the union of opposites, 
sanely understood, as wo must suppose Cusa to 
have meant it, does not mean that such opposites 
as sweet and bitter are formally in God, else they 
would remain opposite, and be incompatible; but 
that they are in Him eminently, as in their 
exemplar and efficient cause. Though God is 
absolutely one, no sooner does He begin to be 
copied by creatures, placed by Him outside Him- 
self, than plurality sets in. God is one, but 
virtually manifold. He is complete actuality in 
Himself, but in His creatures He is capable of 
infinite potential expansion, this expansion of 
Him* in creation ever falling infinitely short of 
that great, all-perfect Exemplar, Avhich is God 
Himself. All this should be borne in mind in 
reading Nicholas of Cusa. 

In his earlier Avritings St. Thomas delighted in 
insisting, as Cusa does, on the negative character 
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of our knowledge of God. He has a chapter 
(Contra Qentiles, i. 14) ‘that in order to a know- 
ledge of God we must use the method of negative 
differentiation (via remotionis)' i.e. telling what 
God is not. ‘ By such negations He will be 
further and further distinguished from everything 
besides Himself, and then there will be a proper 
notion of His substance, when Ho shall be known 
as distiffct from all ; still it will not bo a perfect 
knowledge, for He will not be known for what He 
is in Himself.’ Again, ‘ we cannot take in of God 
what He is, but what He is not, and how other 
beings are related to Him’ (//>., i. 30). Again 
(iii. 49) he quotes pseudo-Dionysius as saying: 
‘ We are united with God as with the Unknown ’ ; 
and explains, ‘which comes about in this way, 
that wo know of God what He is not, but what 
He is remains absolutely unknown (2)enitufi in- 
cognitumy In later life St. lliomas wrote more 
cautiously on this subject. He says in the 
SummOy Tlieologiae (p. 1, q. 13, art. 2): ‘Of the 
names that are predicated of God absolutely and 
affirmatively, as ‘ good,’ ‘ wise,’ and the like, some 
have said that all such names are invented rather 
to remove something from God than to posit any- 
thing in Him. But this account is unsatisfactory. 
And therefore we must say otherwise, that such 
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names do signify the divine substance, but fail to 
represent it perfectly.’ ^ 

Later ^Schoolmen complete this teaching by 
observing that while names that connote imper- 
fection, as ‘ earth,’ ‘ dull,’ ‘ animal,’ in no way 
appi’y to God ; names significant.of pure perfection, 
as ‘ wise,’ ‘just,’ do apply to Him, and that after a 
more excellent fashion than they apply to any 
creature. God is wise, but not under thA’ limita- 
tions of human wisdom. He is just with such 
justice as befits the Supreme Being, and so of the 
rest. If St. Thomas, Cardinal Cusa, or other 
Schoolmen, sometimes arc reluctant to allow our 
liaving positive knowledge of God, what they wish 
to deny is our having adequate and unieocal 
knowledge of Him. We know Him only through 
imperfect analogies. 

Cusa deserves to count among the Schoolmen. 
He was a dualist, although at times verging on 
pantheism. He was observant of Catholic ortho- 
doxy. He held to matter and form. After him 
we may mention one who has been called ‘ the 
last of the Schoolmen,’ Gabriel Biel, 1425-1495. 
His Collectorium, well known and often edited, 
contains nothing original, but is justly considered 
one of the most methodical and faithful exposi- 
^ Of God and His Greatures, pp. 13, 2i21. 
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tions of the * terminism * of William Ockham. In 
Ockham and Terminism, and worse still, in Com- 
pendiums of Terminism, Scholasticism pined 
away. Humanism and the Renaissance, Neo- 
Platonism, Averroism, Cartesianism, and finally 
Physical Science, reigned in her stead. 
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CAUSES OF THE DECAY OF SCHOLASTICISM 

Scholasticism may be said to have decayed 
because it no longer attracted the best intellects 
of Europe. Men’s thoughts came to be taken up 
with other things — with wars and the new growth 
of nationalities, with the schism in the Papacy, 
with the great scourge known as the Black Death, 
with Greek art and literature, and that revival of 
Graeco -Romaic tastes known as the Renaissance ; 
with the theological questions raised by Luther 
and Calvin about faith and predestination and 
sacraments and papal power; and, when the 
strifes of the Reformation were more or less com- 
posed, with Baconian and Newtonian physics, 
finally, with the commercial interests awakened 
by the discovery of the New World. Again, 
though Scholasticism, i.e. Scholastic Philosophy, 
is not theology, yet it was ever the attendaril 
(ancilla) of Catholic theology. The Schoolmen 
were practically all Churchmen; you never find 
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a lay Doctor. Consequently, as the Catholic 
Church lost ground, Scholasticism lost also. All 
the manifold causes that led up to the Reforma- 
tion were concurring causes likewise to the un- 
making of Scholasticism. 

These, however, are extrinsic causes. Ao in- 
trinsic cause must be sought, and the question 
put : Was Scholasticism exhausted as a philo- 
sophy Had it found out all that was to be 
found out by its methods and on its presupposi- 
tions ? Any answer attempted to this question 
must be premature. An a 'priori answer will not 
do. The experiment is being tried with a new 
Scholasticism, and wo must abide the result. Two 
remarks may be made meanwhile : one as regards 
the method of the ancient Scholasticism, the 
other as regards its presuppositions. In point of 
method the ancient Scholasticism lies open to the 
charge of having been overmuch a priori, over- 
neglectful of experiment, of research, of observa- 
tion of nature at first hand, of linguistic studies, 
of history, of documentary evidence. As we have 
seen, Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon nobly 
rebut this charge. Still, a system, like a personal 
character, has the defects of its qualities ; and if 
the Schoolmen excelled, as they undoubtedly did 
excel, in abstract reasoning, they must have been 
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under the temptation to neglect a posteriori 
evidence. Theirs is not the only school that lies 
open to this charge. Who shall say that Neo~ 
Kantism 'has not been overmuch a priori ? 
Who shall deny that our German friends do at 
times evolve prodigies and portents out of their 
inner consciousness ? 

Then as to presuppositions. Some of the pre- 
suppositions of the ancient Scholastic is^^Li were 
indubitably false. We refer of course to ancient 
notions of physical science, and particularly of 
astronomy. No one who has not read much of 
Scholastic authors can conceive how far the 
Ptolemaic astronomy entered into their psycho- 
logy, their metaphysics, and even their theology. 
Certainly Scholasticism does not stand or fall 
with the Ptolemaic conception of nine concentric 
crystal spheres, with the earth in the centre, one 
sphere carrying the moon, another the sun, five 
others a planet each, the eighth sphere all the 
fixed stars, while the ninth was the primu/m 
mobile imparting circular motion to all the rcst.^ 
One may remain a good Scholastic, and abolish 
all that. Even St. Thomas had his doubts, at 

^ This scheme is outlined in Plato’s Rtimhlic^ x. ({17, and ^as 
the special delight of Neo-Platonists, and through them and the 
Arabians, of Scholastics. Plato’s {Sirens were replaced by 
Angels. 
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least about the further developments of the plan — 
the eccentrics and epicycles, invented to account 
for the retrograde motions of the planets. He 
writes of these contrivances: 'The suppositions 
that these astronomers have invented need not 
necessarily be true; for perhaps the phenoyiena 
of the stars are explicable on some other plan not 
yet discovered by men* (in Lih, ii. de CoelOy 
lect. I?). ‘ The reason alleged does not suffi- 

ciently prove the position; it only shows that 
Avhen the position is assumed, the effects follow 
naturally. Thus in astronomy the system of 
eccentrics and epicycles is argued from the fact 
that the assumption enables us to explain the 
sensible phenomena of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; this argument, however, falls short of a 
convincing proof, for possibly the phenomena 
might be explained on some other supposition* 
(Sum. TheoL, i. q. 82, art. 1, ad. 2). 

St. Thomas, nevertheless, like the other School- 
men, built upon the Ptolemaic astronomy a whole 
system of Providential government of the Vorld. 
An angel by Divine command moved the outer 
sphere, the primum mobile \ that moved the 
other spheres; and the spheres between them 
influenced (they did not altogether effect) all the 
changes that take place in the sublunary world, 
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short of man, and many changes in the body of 
man himself. The Schoolmen refused to attri- 
bute all that goes on upon earth to the influence 
of the heavenly spheres : first, because they stood 
up for free will in man; secondly, because they 
saw ^what not all philosophers have seen) that to 
deny all activity to material substances on earth, 
and reduce them to pure passivity, was tanta- 
mount to abolishing them out of existence; 
thirdly, because, holding the course of events in 
the sublunary world to be contingent and variable, 
they would not ascribe it to a necessary cause, 
such as they took the motion of the heavenly 
spheres to be.^ 

Although for the accidents of his body, and his 
relations with ‘material things, man came under 
the influence of the spheres, yet for his will and 
understanding he came under a peculiar Pro- 
vidence. His will was directly moved by God 
(Contra Omtiles, iii. 89). How St. Thomas under- 

1 ‘Jhe movement of the heavenly bodies [t.e. of the crystal 
spheres which carry sun, moon and stars] is uniform [semjit)' 
cst eothm moilo\ If then the effects of the heavenly bodies on 
these sublunary bodies were produced of necessity, the pheno- 
mena of sublunary bodies would be uniform. But they are not 
uniform, but happen only for the moat part. Therefore tht'y 
do not happen of necessity .’ — {Contra Gentiles ^ iii. 86, n. 3). 
This characteristic bit of ancient Scholasticism is explained in 
Of Qod and His Creatures, notes on pp. 184, 254. 
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stood this divine motion of the will became the 
theme of contention between Thomist and Molinist 
in the sixteenth century. St. Thomas curiously 
shrank from asserting a direct influence of God 
upon the understanding of man, apparently 
because he was reluctant to play into the hands 
of Avicenna and Averroes {Contra Gnitiln^, ii. 
74, 76: Of God and His Crmtures, pp. 142, 148, 
148). 1>t. Thomas therefore holds that our under- 
standing learns of God through the angels. Thus 
'elections and motions of wills are immediately 
disposed by God; human intellectual knowledge 
is guided by God through the intermediate agency 
of angels ; while bodily things that servo man, 
whether within or without his body, are ad- 
ministered by God through the intermediation of 
angels and of the heavenly spheres’ (Contra 
GentilrSy iii. ,91). 

The heavenly spheres have melted into thin air, 
together with all scholastic speculations founded 
upon them. Concerning angels, every one^ con- 
versant with the writings of the Schoolmen is 
aware how large a proportion of their pages is 
fijled with discussion of these pure immaterial 
'forms.’ The fountainheads of such discussion 
were (a) Scripture, (b) Neo-Platonism, (c) the 
human intellect taken as a basis for a priori 
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speculation what a pure intellect must be. All 
the Schoolmen much insisted on the distinction 
between intellect and sense. Pure sensation 
made the brute, pure intellect the angel, and 
man was the link between. Modern thought 
atteifds curiously to the brute creation, and to 
the physiology of the human body; it believes 
in experimental psychology; it never attempts 
to contemplate intellect apart from brain and 
nerves. On grounds of pure reason, it asks, 
what have we that can be called knowledge even 
of the very existence of angels? The angels 
have taken Hight from Catholic schools of philo> 
sophy; the rustle of their wings is caught by 
the theologian’s ear alone. Whether philosophy 
has lost by their departure, it is not for these 
pages to say. St. Thomas would have counted 
it a loss. The angels entered essentially into 
his scheme of the cosmos, and were indispensable 
transmitters of thought to human kind. ‘ Our 
intellectual knowledge,’ he says, *must be regu- 
lated by the knowledge of the angels’ {Conira 
Gentiles, iii. 91). Modern Psychology is serenely 
oblivious of the fact. Catholics, no doubt, stjjl 
believe in angels, dread the evil ones (devils), 
and pray to the good ones who now see the face 
of God. Catholics also believe that good angels 
70 
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are often the vehicles through which * actual grace/ 
that is, warnings and impulses in order to salva- 
tion, descends from God to men. But that man 
owes his ordinary knowledge of mathematics, 
chemistry, sanitation, railway management, to 
jiny action whatever of angelic intclligeiicempon 
his mind — is there any man living who thinks 
so ? If all that St. Thomas meant was that we 
sliould^ try to penetrate beyond the surface 
evidence of the senses, that is what every 
scientific man endeavours to do in his view of 
nature — to see ('.g. in a bar of iron what a pure 
intelligence would see there, that is the effort of 
science. But St. Thomas meant more than that 
(<3f. Of God and His Creatures, p. 252), and some 
are beginning to suspect that he is right. 

One word on the process of formation of 
universal concepts, as laid down by the School- 
men. The impression made on the sense by 
the sensible object is universalised by the ‘active 
intellect/ or, if you will, by the activity pf the 
intellect. So universalised, it is received in the 
‘ potential intellect,’ or in the potentiality of the 
intellect. Thus universalised and received, it is 
called species intelligihills inipressa. There can 
be no species impressa except in presence of the 
object. But, further, the mmd recognises, and 
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as it were confirms, and stores up oven away 
from its object, the species. So recognised and 
adopted, the species, or impression, becomes what 
is called species intelligibilis expressa, or verhum 
mentale (the mind’s word). By the verhum 
meniftle the mind says to itself of the species, 
‘ that ’s it.’ See for further elucidation Dr. M aher’s 
Psychology, 4, pp. 306-313; Of God and His 
Creatures, pp. 38, 122. This theory is too‘*purcly 
psychical to be affected by physical science. 

The Scholastics of the seventeenth century, 
unfortunately, refused to reconsider anything. 
They saw no possibility of any accommodation 
of the Scholastic philosophy and the new physical 
theories that were riveting the attention of the 
world. They were too timid to declare, what to 
us is a truism, that metaphysics and psychology 
have absolutely nothing to do with astronomy. 
Their schools had flourished, they considered, 
under planetary influences, and under planetary 
influences they should remain. The adventurous 
comet of 1618, as Boilcau sarcastically wrote, 
was to be recalled within the concavity of the 
moon, and forbidden to go spying out the 
mysteries of the higher heavens. Very other 
was the attitude of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas and Friar Bacon to the physical science 
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of their day. Poor science it was, no doubt, but 
they took care to have the best of it, the most 
recent, what was then the most assiyed. And 
they took care not to lean too much upon the 
uncertainties of physics, as is proved by the fact 
that their metaphysical system can be detached 
from the Aristotelian physics with which it was 
so closely interlinked. The possibility of this 
separation the seventeenth-century Schoolmen 
did not discern; they loathed the new learning, 
and their old learning became a byword of con- 
tempt. How many educated men still derive 
their notion of a Doctor of Scholastic Philosophy 
from Mol i ere ! 
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REVIVAL OF SCHOLASTICISM 

§ 1. The Revival of the Seventeenth Cextiiry. 

'J'he one hundred iind fifty years from the middle 
of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth 
century is known in history as the period of the 
Counter-Reformation. During that period the 
Catholic Church consolidated her position in 
the countries that remained to her after the great 
revolt, and ptanted herself by vast missionary 
efforts in new lands. In Spain and Italy she 
(juite recovered, and even improved upon, the 
position that had been hers in the Middle Ages. 
With this revival of Catholicism, the dying 
embprs of Scholasticism were kindled into a new 
glow in the countries just named. Two Religious 
Orders, the Dominicans and the Jesuits, brought 
their schools to a level which recalled the brighter 
days of the now decadent University of Paris. 
We Avill take some note of two great Jesuit 
Doctors of this eiA. 
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Gabriel A^asquez, S.J., 1551-1604, taught at 
Rome and Alcald, mainly theology, which he has 
bequeathed to us in a great common!>ary on the 
Submma Theologiae of St. Thomas, with philosophy 
interspersed. If Suarez was the Aristotle of the 
Society of Jesus, Vasquez was the Plato. and 
Suarez were rivals in the schools. Vasquez is 
always good reading, brilliant, suggestive, more 
lively, too, than Suarez, but less sure-footed. By 
this time the Summa Theologiar of St. Thomas 
had replaced the leniences of Peter Lombard as 
the text-book in the schools. At the opening of 
his commentary on the Swmma, Vasquez has an 
interesting defence of scholastic theology against 
the allegations brought against it in the sixteenth 
century. Alany of his remarks may serve as an 
apology for scholastic philosophy in our time. 

‘ We cannot deny that there have been in the 
School very many who have treated questions 
with frivolous reasons. . . . This is not the fault 
of the science, but was the misfortune of the times, 
in which minds were not so cultivated, nor arts 
so elaborated, nor books so abundant. Now that 
^ere is a better supply of books, and much 
greater exercise of intellect, our scholastic theo- 
logy is daily enriched and treated with the 
consideration that it deserves. . . . Secondly, 
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many, even Catholics, inveigh against scholastic 
theology in this way. There are doctors seem- 
ingly born for disputation, contentious, party 
men, who care less about the investigation of 
truth than about the defence of their own School, 
and V)f their own Master to whom they have 
sworn allegiance, to the no small injury of theo- 
logy and truth. . . . But that is no fault of 
Scholasticism, it is a fault of character. . . . 
Francis Victoria, a disciple and keen defender of 
St. Thomas, used to say (and he is followed also 
by Melchior Canus), that the authority of St. 
Thomas ought so far to prevail as to suffice for 
us, if a better reason be not forthcoming; still, 
that the words and reasons of so great a Doctor 
were not to be accepted without discrimination 
and examination. Nay, if St. Thomas said any- 
thing not altogether probable, that we ought to 
imitate the Saint's own modesty and industry, 
in neither disparaging the credit of the ancient 
Doctors, nor adopting their opinion if reason 
urged to the contrary. AVherefore Victoria wishes 
us not to be so attached to the doctrine of St. 
Thomas as to think it a crime to depart a hair’^- 
breadth from any reason, ground, opinion, or con- 
clusion of his.’ On this, Vasquez quotes St. 
Augustine : * I sholild wish no one so to embrace 
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my opinions as to follow me except on points in 
which he sees that I am not mistaken. On that 
very account I am now writing my Retractations, 
to show that 1 have not in all things followed 
myself.' Vasquez goes on : ‘ But you see people 
who of set purpose endeavour to refute St. 
Thomas’s doctrine, and then fancy they have 
done gloriously when they have uttered a pro- 
nounce^ient against an opinion of his. These 
are worthy of no light reprehension, and undoubt- 
edly are stopping their own way to the discovery 
of truth. The above-mentioned Thomists, then, 
teach that such disinterestedness and sincere 
desire of truth should rule our treatment of 
matters doubtful and probable, not belonging 
to dogmas of faith, that, for all our deference to 
the authority of Blessed Thomas, reason, never- 
theless, maturely pondered, should hold the first 
place, wherever such reason can be found. . . . 
Some are offended at scholastic theology for its 
style — its uncultured mode of speech, its phraseo- 
logy mean and vulgar, laden with barbarism^ and 
solecisms. These are the votaries of rhetoric and 
eloquence; men who delight in words rather 
t.ftan in things ; who neglect the investigation of 
the natures and properties of things and the 
enucleation of difficulties; mqn who hate the 
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very name of Scholastics. Herein they are far 
from following the teaching of their darling 
Cicero, wlio, mentioning Epicurus in his book 
De Finihm, writes ; “ The style of this philosopher 
does not offend mo, for he puts into words what 
he incans, and speaks plainly within my com- 
prehension; and yet, if a philosopher brings 
elo(pience, I scorn it not; if he has it not, I do 
not much miss if’ . . . This barbarism »nd un- 
skilful language of the Schoolmen is to be put 
down rather to the fault and misfortune of the 
age than to their subject. The subject would not 
lose its force and instructiveness by being treated 
in a purer style. The subject, however, does not 
require great abundance of words and flow of 
eloquence, but words few and sufficient to untie 
the knot of the difficulty, a style plain and brief, 
yet not obscure.’^ 

Scholastic and modern philosophy differ in 

' Of which style St. Thomas is a master. Mill in the open- 
ing of his Loffic, quotes Sir W. Hamilton : * To the Schoolmen 
the vulgar languages are principally indebted for what pre 
cision and analytic subtlety they posses.s,’ How many modern 
systems of philosophy would fall to pieces, were they enforced 
with the subtlety and clearness of the scholastic method ! 
How i>rofound the groans of the English reader over the jargon 
of German-translated and German-thought philosophies ! t?ii 
the other hand, how much are Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Mill, 
and Huxley indebtc<l for their success to their manly English 
style ! 
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their orientation. Not every reference to God 
can be said to belong to (dogmatic or revealed) 
theology. God is to some extent known by 
reason ; and to that extent He is an 6l)ject, nay 
a principal object, of philosophy. Scholasticism, 
then, and the philosophy of our day dilVer in^tliis, 
that Scholasticism is ever referring to God, 
modern philosophy has for its centre, man. In 
which particular, perhaps, it may bo found that 
modern philosophy stands to Scholasticism as 
geocentrism to heliocentrism in astronomy. 
Here is a specimen of what we may call ‘helio- 
centric’ or ‘ theocentric ’ philosophy from Vas- 
quez. He is inquiring whether God dwells in the 
great void beyond what Lucretius calls ‘ the 
flaming walls of the world,’ beyond, the outermost 
of the heavenly spheres of the Schoolmen, beyond 
the gigantic bean-shaped enclosure which (modern 
astronomers think) is the finite outline, measured 
in light-years, comprehending all the stars and 
nebulae, all the matter that is. The question 
involves an inquiry into the nature of S?pace, 
which surely no philosopher can neglect. 
Vasquez then(i7i V^disp. 29) answers the question 
ih the negative. For one thing to be in another, 
the thing itself must be real, and that in which it 
is must be real. But beyond J,he bounds of the 
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universe there is no reality, but sheer nothingness. 
God is not in nothingness. Vasquez objects that 
another universe might be created beyond the 
bounds orthe present ; but not surely in nothing- 
ness; therefore that ultramundane continent, or 
recijjient, of creation is something other than 
mere nothing. Also that the whole universe may 
possibly be in motion (a very pertinent objection) ; 
hence if God is confined to the universe, Be must 
move with the universe. To the last allegation 
Vasquez replies that motion must be between two 
assignable points ; but assign any point, and im- 
mediately God is there ; therefore He cannot bo 
said to move from point to point, not even by 
extrinsic denomination. For the rest, his reply 
is not satisfactoiy. He admits the possibility of 
the whole universe being in motion in a straight 
line. On such issues, he remarks, ‘ many of these 
curious questions serve to sharpen wits.' This 
particular discussion remains of interest to every 
one who, not content with the Kantian ‘ forms of 
thovf^ht,' persists in the inquiry, What is space ? — 
that question which weighed on the mind of 
Herbert Spencer in the last months of his life. 
Space indeed, rightly considered, is no smffll 
argument of the being of a God. The argument 
is proper to philoi^phy. 
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Francis Suarez, S.J., 1548-1617, ‘ the Excellent 
Doctor,’ the greatest theologian of his Order, 
wrote copiously on nearly all subjects pl^ilosophical 
and theological. How far he should be regarded 
as a faithful exponent of St. Thomas, and how far 
as an original writer with views of his owfi, has 
been matter of much dispute. His great work on 
philosophy is the bulky volume of his Mdaiyhysica, 
almosfi^a life’s work to master. Some idea of it 
may be formed from the following account of the 
thirteenth Disputation on ‘ the material cause of 
substance,’ a characteristically scholastic topic. 
This then is the outline of Siuu-ez’s argument. 
According to the Aristotelian idea of generation 
and corruption, the generation of one thing 
tire) being the corruption of anolher {e.g. tow), 
material substances are ever passing one into 
another. ‘ All sublunary things, so far as their 
nature and composition goes, are transmu table 
one into another.’ The seventy or more chemical 
elements which are not transmutable one^ into 
another had not yet been registered. It was 
thought that all bodies were made up of fire, air, 
earth, and water, and that these were mutually 
interchangeable. The alchemists laboured strenu- 
ously to convert baser substances into gold. This 
convertibility of substance with substance sup- 
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poses some common subject remaining under all 
conversions : otherwise ‘ the thing that is cor- 
rupted wo^ild })erish to the whole extent of its 
being, and the other thing that begins to be 
would be made to the whole extent of its being, 
if no •common clement remained underlying both. 
Thus the one would be annihilated and the other 
created, which is an impossibility to nature.’ 
There must then be one common subjeT^t per 
manently underlying all natural transmutations : 
that underlying subject is primordial matter 
(matrria 2)rima). And what is that ? Is it ever)^ 
where one and the same, or are there manifold 
varieties? Manifold, say the Atomists, Democri- 
tus, and his school. Atoms to them are primordial 
matter, and atoms are of all shapes and sizes, and 
infinite in multitude. Atomism is rejected by 
Suarez on two grounds ; first, because an infinite 
multitude is impossible : secondly, because ‘ in 
that system of philosophy, the forms of natural 
things would be, we might say, artificial only, 
being figures arising from the various positions 
and orders of the atoms, and so there would be 
no true substantial generation and corruption.' 
The atoms in fact would be the only true sub- 
stances, and they would be imperishable. But 
Democritus was Wrong, and Suarez with him, in 
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supposing that the building-stones of a finite 
world need be infinite in multitude. Primordial 
matter then is of one sort only. It is uot one of 
the four elements, for they pass one into another, 
primordial matter remaining unchanged under 
the transaction. It is no corporeal, coin^dete 
substance at all, atomic or otherwise. Were it a 
complete substance, it would have a substantial 
form. ‘*But nothing can have two substantial 
forms together. And primordial matter underlies 
all material substance. Its form, then, if it had 
one, would be the one sole form in all material 
substance. Thus all material substance would bo 
permanently of the same species; one substance 
could never pass into another by change of sub- 
stantial form. Primordial matter is not a sub- 
stance; it has neither quantity nor quality nor 
quiddity (essence) of its own ; it is in potentiality 
to all substantial forms; it is ready to turn into 
anything. Nevertheless, ‘primordial matter is 
not absolutely nothing,’ although it is ‘nqfirly 
nothing.’ Were it absolutely nothing, ‘it could 
have no true and real function in nature; in 
w^ich case things corrupted and said to be 
resolved into matter would be resolved into no- 
thing, and things produced out of matter would 
be produced out of nothing; and* so matter would 
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serve ]io purpose in processes of generation and 
corruption, since it would not serve for the avoid- 
ing of a perpetual creation and annihilation. Mat- 
ter, therefore, is something of a reality, especially 
when conjoined with form and entering into the 
composition of a compound.’ Primordial matter 
is no accident, it is an appurtenance of substance, 
it is really distinct from form, it has an essence 
and existence of its own, albeit in dejJbndence 
on form. It is pure potentiality and somethijig 
besides, as an Irishman might say: — in allow- 
ing this shadowy ‘something besides’ Suarez 
inclines to Scotus rather than to the Thomists. 
There follows a subtle inquiry into the part played 
by primordial matter in causation. The heavenly 
spheres have primordial matter in their com- 
position, but matter of another sort than is found 
in this sublunary world. The disputation ends 
with a lengthy disquisition on the heavens. 

The theory of primordial matter is fundamental 
in Scholasticism. All scholastic writers treat of 
it at length, although they differ over it. No- 
where does Scholasticism trench more upon the 
domain of physics than in this, its central dogma, 
of matter and form. The brief summary given 
shows how much Suarez had to learn of the 
modern physicist. The atomic theory, as it 
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stands to-day, Avill require to be handled other- 
wise than as ho deals with Democritus. Tho 
hypothesis of there being one coinmojai inother- 
stiift‘ underlying every variety of material body 
requires a confirmation which it has not received 
from Suarez. It is indeed a doubtful hypotBesis. 
And the doubt will have to be cleared up, if ever 
it is cleared up, not by abstract arguments going 
upon tHe obvious phenomena of daily life, such 
as the burning of tow, but by all the elaborate 
apparatus now at tho command of the chemist 
and the electrician : even tho highest methods of 
mathematical calculus may bo called in to aid. 
Verily there is work for the twentieth-century 
Schoolman who intends conducting a thoroughly 
philosophical inquiry into watoria lyrima. 

§ 2. The Leonine Revival of 187J). 

Leo XIII. made tAVo great pronouncements: one 
on Civil Government, the Labour Question, and 
Socialism ; the other on Scholastic Philosophy, 
notably the philosophy of the greatest of the 
Schoolmen, St. Thomas Aquinas. On this latter 
sujDject is the Encyclical Aeteriii PatriH, dated 
4th August 1879. The Pope deplores the decay 
of philosophy, even in the Catholic schools, since 
the sixteenth century. PhilosopTiy has become a 
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house of confusion, every man babbling his own 
conceits ; nothing remains fixed and certain, there 
is no foothold for science to climb by. His 
Holiness continues : — 

‘We all see how the society of the family and 
of the State itself is endangered by the pest of 
perverse opinions. Society would be much more 
peaceful and far more safe if in our Universities 
and Schools there were taught a sounder dbetrine, 
more in accordance with the teaching of the 
Church. Such a doctrine is found in the volumes 
of Thomas Aquinas. Thomas’s arguments on tlie 
true notion of liberty, now running into license, 
on the divine origin of every sort of authority, on 
laws and their force, on the paternal and equable 
rule of the Sovereign Pontiffs, on obedience to 
higher powers, on mutual charity amongst all 
men, and the like subjects, all these his argu- 
ments are fraught with mighty and invincible 
strength for the overthrow of those principles of 
new7invented law, which arc plainly perilous to 
the order of society and the public safety. All 
human branches of learning should anticipate and 
hope for advancement, and promise themseh^es 
much assistance, from the restoration of philo- 
sophical studies which We contemplate. Fact and 
constant experience testify that the liberal arts 
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have been then most flourishing, while philosophy 
has been held in honour and her judgment main- 
tained in wisdom ; on the other hand the decline 
of philosophy into error or futilities has led to the 
neglect, almost to the obliteration, of the other 
parts of a liberal education. Even the physical 
sciences, now so prized, and held everywhere in 
such singular admiration for the splendid dis- 
co verijes to which they have led up, far from 
having any injury to expect from the restoration 
of the philosophy of the ancients, may look to 
derive great good. For their profitable exercise 
and increase it is not enough to observe facts and 
study nature, but when the facts are ascertained, 
the student must rise higher, and make his aim 
the careful recognition of the naUires of corporeal 
things, and the investigation of those laws and 
principles on which depends the order of pheno- 
mena, their unity in variety, and their mutual 
affinity in diversity. To such investigations 
scholastic philosophy is likely to bring a wonder- 
ful measure of power and light and aid, provided it 
be wisely taught. It is a calumny on that philo- 
sophy to say that it is opposed to the advance of 
*the physical sciences. The Schoolmen, following 
the opinion of the holy Fathers, everywhere 
taught in their Anthropology .that only by sensible 
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things is the human intellect raised to the 
knowledge of things incorporeal and immaterial. 
Hence they readily concluded that nothing was 
more protitahle for the philosopher than a diligent 
inquiry into the secrets of nature, and a long 
and profound study of physics. St. Thomas, 
Blessed Albertus Magnus, and other leaders of the 
Schoolmen, for all their study of philosophy, 
spent inucli of their energies in seeking to acquire 
knowledge of the facts of physics. Many of their 
remarks and maxims on this head have met the 
approval of modern authorities, and are acknow- 
ledged to be in accordance with the truth. 
Wherefore, at this very day, many eminent pro- 
fessors of physical science avow openly that 
there is no reahconflict between the certain and 
approved conclusions of modern Physics and the 
philosophical principles of the School. While, 
then, We pronounce that every wise saying, no 
matter who said it, every profitable invention or 
contrivance, no matter who contrived it, is to be 
willingly and gratefully taken up, Wc earnestly 
exhort you all. Venerable Brethren, for the defence 
and adornment of the Catholic faith, for the good 
of society, for the advancement of all sciences, to 
restore the golden wisdom of St. Thomas and 
propagate it far ai\d wide to the best of your 
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power. “ The wisdom of St. Thomas,” we say ; for 
if there be in the scholastic Doctors any excessive 
subtlety of inquiry, any inconsiderate teaching, 
anything less consistent with the ascertained con- 
clusions of a later generation, in a word, anything 
in any way improbable, we have no mind to J^old 
that up for the imitation of our age.’ The Pope 
concludes with a warning against pseudo-Thomism: 
' But to ^he end that a supiiosititious doctrine be 
not imbibed instead of the true, or the adulterated 
for the genuine, take care that the wisdom of 
Thomas be drunk in from his own fountains, or 
at least from those streams which, in the certain 
and unanimous opinion of learned men, may be 
said to flow thence still uncontaminated and 
uiidefiled ; but from streams that are said thence 
to flow, but really are swollen with foreign and 
unwholesome contributions, take care to keep 
your young students’ minds away.’ 

§ 3. The Future of Scholosfteisiu. 

These wishes and commands of Leo xiii. have 
been repeated by his successor, Pius x. Will 
thgy be ever carried out to any considerable 
extent? Will Scholasticism ever overleap the 
walls of the Seminaries ? Will it remain a philo- 
sophy for the clergy only, a vestibule to dogmatic 
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theology for those whose profession it is to be 
theologians, or will it largely imbue the Catholic 
laity also ? Will it take a hold upon the univer- 
sities ? \Vill it ever colour, as Kant and Hegel 
at this day colour, the thought of the writers in 
our ,, magazines ? Any ordinary educated man 
who spent a week with St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, 
and Suarez, would come out, I fancy, crying : 
‘No chance; Scholastic tomes are o«ily less 
archaic than Babylonian bricks ; Scholasticism is 
as the traceable old bed of a river, which the 
water once filled, but to which it will never 
return; the current of modern thought has turned 
irrevocably another way/ On the other hand a 
great thinker has written : ‘ If ever there was a 
power on eartjh who has had an eye for the times, 
who has confined himself to the practicable, and 
has been happy in his anticipations, whose words 
have been facts and whose commands prophecies, 
such is he in the history of ages who sits from 
generation to generation in the chair of the 
Apostles.’ Nevertheless, a little further on, the 
same writer adds : ‘ The past never returns ’ 
(Newman, The Idea of a iZ/ii versify. Discourse i.). 
If Newman is right, we may augur tw'o facts Tor 
the future: (1) Scholasticism will return; (2) It 
will not return as it was in the Middle Ages. In 
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other words, what will come back will be Neo- 
Scholasticism. 

Like a thirteenth-century church, a parish 
church still, in daily use ; an ancient monument, 
and something besides; a present-day house of 
prayer, answering to the needs of a tweiyiieth- 
century congregation, and for that purpose 
refitted, repaired, and restored. Scholasticism 
must lib vindicated from the ravages of time, and 
the still worse ravages of injudicious handling; 
its main plan and outline, old and true, must be 
retained ; it must remain essentially the building 
that it was ; but it must receive new furniture, 
and be enlarged to take in new discoveries. And 
whatever there is in it, old indeed, but proved to 
be inconsistent with truth, mui^ be removed. 
The reader has much misread these pages, if he 
takes Scholastic philosophy to be one and the 
same with the deposit of Catholic faith. Scholas- 
ticism is not ‘ the faith once given to the saints ’ 
(Jude, 3). It is a product of human reason, like 
any other philosophy. It has not come down 
from heaven, but man made it, and man may 
phange it. It is irrcformable, to a Catholic, only 
so far as its conclusions happen to coincide with 
dogmas taught by the Church. Hence there is 
no impiety in the idea of a Neo- Scholasticism. 
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Wc are not called upon simply to re-echo 
St. Thomas, or an}'* other mediieval doctor, 
piling up quotations, adding nothing and altering 
nothing. St. Thomas himself did not go to 
work in that way upon his predecessors, no, 
not e^Ycn upon Aristotle. We are called upon 
to follow a living, not a dead Thomas; to say 
now what St. Thomas would say, were he now 
alive. 

Any pretence to tell what St. Thomas now 
would say, were ho alive, must be illusory unless 
it be grounded upon an accurate and adequate 
knowledge of what he actually has said in the 
writings which ho has bequeathed to us. The 
one safe foundation of Nco-Thornism, then, is 
Thomism, by which I here mean a thorough hold 
on the philosophical system of St. Thomas as it 
appears in his works. A pioneer and founder of 
Neo-Thomism will not in all things remain a 
Thomist, but he must begin with being a Thomist 
in the sense just defined. He must have caught 
up with the Saint before he can go beyond him. 
His goal must bo the twentieth century, but his 
starting-point the thirteenth. Ho must carrj^ 
Thomas faithfully through seven centuries, and 
in his furthest and most daring innovation be 
still Thomistic. 
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He must unsay without reserve whatever it is 
certain that St. Thomas, were he now living, 
would unsay : and that is whatever is in manifest 
contradiction with the valid and Jinn conclusions 
of science, ejj. Ptolemaic astronomy, the doctrines 
of the four elements, the four humours, and^stral 
influences. It will he found on trial how the 
metaphysics and psychology of St. Thomas stand 
clear c/f these errors, wonderfully clear, consider- 
ing how rooted those errors were. He, indeed, 
continually refers to them, and accepts them for 
truths, but they serve him rather as illustrations 
than as arguments. Of illustrations, taken from 
the physics of their day, the works of all the 
Schoolmen are full. Those writings seem in con- 
sequence more archaic and more olit of date than 
in substance they really are. Sometimes the 
illustration might be dropped ; sometimes it 
might be replaced by another drawn from modern 
physics; sometimes we may retain it, remember- 
ing that it is but the tirst outward seeming of 
things that we have to regard, this especially 
when the illustration is from light and colour; 
sometimes, too, it must be confessed, the scholastic 
metaphysician has been led astray by the analogy 
of a mistaken physics, and there we have to 
correct him. The Neo-ThoiAist, however, will 
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prefer to draw his illustration from the newer 
physics. When a philosopher refers to a physical 
phenomenpn even for an illustration, we expect 
him to regard it rather with the eye of science 
than with untutored sense. 

Onrthe other hand, there arc clear fixed prin- 
ciples which, living in no age of the world, would 
St. Thomas ever unsay. He would never unsay 
any of the dogmatic teachings of that Church 
which has numbered him among her Doctors. 
An anti-Catholic Thomist is a contradiction it) 
terms. Nor would he consent to enter upon any 
line of thought, which his far-sighted intelli- 
gence discerned to be such as must by inevitable 
logic, sooner or later, place the thinker who 
followed it u^ in contradiction with Church 
teaching. Hence he would be no friend to the 
Kantian, the Neo-Kantian, the Hegelian synthesis. 
Between Hegel and St. Thomas, between Kant- 
isrn and Scholasticism, there is a truceless war. 
They cannot amalgamate, there is no via media 
between them : their first principles are in mutual 
contradiction, they will never ‘ meet in a higher 
unity/ Neo-Thomism must, at least, bg 
scholastic ; that is to say, it must be dualist, it 
cannot bear any tincture of Idealism, Monism, 
Pantheism. Its God must bo a transcendent 
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God, ' high above all nations, and his glory above 
the heavens.’ He must be a Creator, and His 

creative act must be a free act. Ho must be 

» 

one and the same, complete in Himself, whether 
the world exists or not. There must be no 
being anywhere that is not of Him. Betiyeen 
His Being and that of ci'cated things the resem- 
blance must not be generic, but only analogous ; 
He bcin^ the great Ideal, of which all things else 
arc inadequate copies. This philosophy is ex- 
tremely unpopular in the world at present. 
Scholasticism, however, cannot court popularity 
by forswearing itself. If you are a Monist, then 
you are not a Thomist, nor a Scotist, nor even a 
Terminist. You are outsble the School. 

Neo-Thomism must also retain i*he impress of 
Aristotelianism. St. Thomas sometimes con- 
sciously went beyond Aristotle. On the whole, 
he was more concerned to square Aristotle with 
Christian teaching than to square himself with 
Aristotle. On the questions of J^ivine Providence 
and the condition of the soul after death, it must 
remain at least doubtful whether Avicenna and 
A^j’erroes or St. Thomas were better exponents of 
Aristotle’s mind. Still less can the Neo-Thomist 
be in all things Aristotelian. Nevertheless, apart 
from theology and apart from physics, Aristotle 
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is an author whom it is peculiarly dangerous 
to contradict. He has a knack of proving right 
upon further study. Eschewing Kant, the Neo- 
Thomist will stand for Aristotle. He will study 
' what is,’ not ‘ what wo arc compelled to think.’ 
On ^l-he subject of matter and form, or 'hylo- 
morphism* as it is called, the Neo-Thornist 
will strongly hold that in man the soul is tlie 
form, the body, the matter. He Avill hold it on 
philosophical grounds, seeing that this doctrine 
fits in with modern biological research far 
better than the ‘boatman-in-boat’ theory ol' 
Plato. 

The extension of hylomorphisrn to the whole 
of nature, and notably to the constitution of 
inorganic bodies, is a much more dubious specu- 
lation. If, apart from theological issues, Scholas- 
ticism and all Scholastic writers have one common 
favourite notion, it is the notion of primordial 
matter (materia prima). On this the Neo- 
Thomist has the option of two courses. Either 
he inay declare, as some have done, that the 
notion is founded upon obvious data of sense, 
and being built upon what is plain to all mentis 
independent of scientific research, or he may 
endeavour to find materia prima underlying 
atoms resolved •unto electric currents, or into 
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whatsoever other elements, extended or unex- 
extended, the atom may finally prove resoluble. 
Which of these two courses the Nco-TJiomist will 
take, and if he take the second, what will come 
of it, we are wholly unable to forecast. Hut he 
will have to make up his mind decidedly on 
materia 2yrhna. 

Another choice, likewise beyond our prediction, 
will have to be made in psycholo^^y, on the reten- 
tion or discarding of the ‘ active’ and the ‘potentiar 
intellect. Certainly the mind docs form universal 
ideas, and as certainly docs it store them. Intellect 
in man, then, must bo active and must bo 
potential; but unless we get beyond this verbiage 
— and the scholastics did go much further — we 
arc not beyond jVIoliere’s vert a sopor ifique. One 
schoolman of no mean ability, writing in a French 
RevicAv, has urged the abandonment of specula- 
tions on * active ’ and ‘ potential ’ ; he would make 
the permanent self, underlying transient impres- 
sions, the first intellectual idea grasped bji the 
mind ; thence he would derive further ideas 
of ‘ being,’ ‘ substance,’ ‘ cause,’ and the like. But 
are noAV merely indicating questions, not 
solving them. 

The proof of the existence of God will be 
a main consideration for the Neo-Thomist. 
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Having before him Aristotle, Metaphysics xi. [al., 
xii]; Physic.^, vii. viii., along with the Ptolemaic 
astronomy* with its primum mohite, St. Thomas 
wrote: — ‘Aristotle proceeds to prove the exist- 
ence of God irom tlic consideration of motion as 
follo^fs. Everything that is in motion is put and 
kept in motion by some other thing, It is 
evident to sense that there are beings in motion. 
A thing is in motion because something efse puts 
and keeps it in motion. That mover, therefore, 
either is itself in motion or not. If it is not in 
motion, our point is gained which wo proposed to 
prove, namely, that we must j^osit something 
which moves other things without being itself in 
motion, and this we call God. Put if the mover 
is itself in motion, then it is moved by some 
other mover. Either tlien we have to go on to 
infinity, or wo must come to some mover 
which is motionless ; but it is impossible to go on 
to infinity, therefore we must posit some motion- 
less prime mover.’ ^ 

It still remains to be proved that an immov- 
able Prime Mover can be no other than a 
Personal God. 

To this argument a modern physicist might 
' Contra (rentile-^f i 13, translated in Of God and His 

CreatnrfAy p. 11. 
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object that wliile it is true, by the Newtonian 
law of inertia, that a thin<j^ is in motion because 
something else has put it in motion, by the same 
law it is untrue to say that a thing is kept in 
motion because something else keeps it in motion : 
once set going, the thing keeps in inottoii of 
itself : the intervention of an external cause is 
required, not to keep it in motion, but to stop 
or alter its motion. Secondly, it will be said, the 
argument supposes this principle, that nothing 
moves another thing except by virtue of itself 
being in motion. That principle is contrary to 
the Newtonian law of gravitation. One planet 
attracts or pulls at another equally well whether 

itself be in motion or not; and the like of re- 

♦ 

pulsion. It happens, indeed, that everything in 
the universe is in motion, but that is an accident 
to the mutual attractive or repulsive powers of 
])articles of matter one on another. If all parts 
of the universe had been created at rest, motion 
Avould have at once ensued among them by. their 
mutual attractions and repulsions. Here is no 
need of any prime mover, ^lotion is like con- 
versation : it springs up by mutual interaction. 
The buzz of conversation that begins as soon 
as grace has been said at a meal, does not 
necessarily start from the head of the table. We 
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need no prime talker, nor prime mover either. 
If it is contended that not mere random motion 
is here allej^ed, but the movements of an orderly 
world, the elements of which must have been 
arranged in positions of advantage from the first 
— if ^e pass from motion to the energies of the 
universe, and invoke the principle of the con- 
servation of energy — then more may be made of 
the argument. The discussion has been drawn 
out thus far, not in malevolence, but as an 
invitation to the Neo-Thomist to go deep into 
modern physics, if he wishes to vindicate a 
favourite argument of his master. 

The hope of Scholasticism as a philosoplij^ 
for the future seems to rest on its alliance 
with Physical Science. Let scholastic meta- 
pliysicians be physicists, or with the physicists, 
and they may yet Avin back the sceptre from 
Hegel. Nor are the tAvo families unconnected. 
The true ancestors of the physicists of to* day 
arc not the Humanists of the Renaissance, but 
the Schoolmen of the thirteenth century. For 
Scholasticism did make it its endeavour, by its 
OAvn method and according to its oAvn notions 
and opportunities, to inquire into nature. More- 
over, our physical science sadly needs the co-opera- 
tion of some sound metaphysics ; for though the 
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two provinces be distinct, yet they are adjoining, 
and professors of physical science are continually 
making incursions into metaphysics, jiot always 
with the happiest results. 

Neo-Scholasticism will require great leaders ; 
or if the age of great personalities be fo# ever 
past, then the organised co-operation of many 
ordinary men in all scats of learning, knoAving 
one andther, and acting together. Nothing great 
will bo done by spasmodic efforts : nothing will 
be achieved by second-rate minds working in 
isolation. The chief centres of Neo-Scholasticism 
at present are Louvain and Rome. Perhaps there 
is more of the N(U) in the University of Louvain, 
and more of the Scholastic under the shadow of 
the Vatican. 

Scholasticism in the Middle Ag(‘S, as we have 
seen, was a clerical philosophy. Dante, indeed, 
is an instance of an illustrious layman, highly 
conversant with Scholasticism; but the students 
who thronged the halls of mediicval Paris^ and 
Oxford, intent upon philosophy, wc4'e chiefly 
clerics. Philo.sophy, like so many other things, 
l>as been laicised since then. Will Scliolasticism 
ever be laicised, or Avill it remain a property of 
the Seminary ? 

The future of Scholasticism* is an interesting 
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study, because upon Scholasticism, to all appear- 
ance, so at least Popes have thought, depends in 
great measure the hopes of the Roman Catholic 
Church ever recovering the ascendancy which she 
has lost over the intellect of mankind. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SCHOLASTIC ETHICS AND POLITICS 

§ 1. The Ethics of the Schoolmen, 

The Ethics and Politics of the Schoolmen are 
founded upon the Nicomachean Ethics and the 
Politics of Aristotle. Nevertheless, being Chris- 
tian, the School did not depend upon the ancient 
Greeks for ethical teaching so much as for logic 
and metaphysics. The Aristotelhui ethics stood 
alone, complete, but isolated. The Schoolmen 
added to them a science of Deontology, and 
thereby brought them into connection with 
Theology. They added to Aristotelian virtues 
such notions as Duty, Obligation, Sin, a Sovereign 
Lawgiver and Judge, Reward and PunishiHent in 
a life to come. They brought etlucal conduct 
under a law, and for that law they provided an 
adequate sanction. Aristotelian Ethics make a 
system of Eudaemonism, but stop short of 
Deontology. Aristotle points out the road to 
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happiness (eudaemonia), but makes little or no 
attempt to characterise that road as the path 
of duty {deon). If the fellow does not want to 
be rationally happy, Aristotle would say, he is a 
fool, and must be expelled my lectures. The 
Schoolman says more. The man who will not 
take the road of rational happiness is a law- 
breaker. He breaks a law, formulated indeed by 
his own conscience, but imposed by an authority 
from Avithout, which is the authority of the 
Supreme Reason, God, Creator and Lord. In 
refusing the way of virtue and rational happiness 
man not only plays the fool, he commits sin. 
And sinning, he must be punished. This punish- 
ment is radically naiural, inasmuch as by sin- 
ning and depraving himself, man becomes unfit 
for rational happiness, and stores in his frame 
the elements of misery. This is an ethical 
consideration. The punishment is, further, a 
'positive infliction, proceeding from the Avill and 
judicial sentence of the offended Legislator. 
This IS a theological consideration. And simi- 
larly of happiness and reAvard. To do right 
conscientiously and systematically is to build^ 
up habits of virtue; it is to form to oneself a 
character of goodness ; it is to become naturally 
a fit subject for •happiness, and positively to 
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merit an award of happiness from the just Eternal 
Judge. 

About the best thing that Scholasticism has 
done is the perfecting of the Aristotelian scheme 
of happiness, and the adaptation of it to the 
Christian promises, contained in Scripture.tand 
Church tradition, as set forth in many a glowing 
page of St. Augustine. Plato and Aristotle, 
Augustmo and Aquinas, here felicitously join 
hands. Plato with his vision of Beauty in the 
Aristotle with his account of the 
crowning happiness of contemplation in the tenth 
book of the AV/acw,^ Augustine on the vision of 
God in the latter books of his finally 

St. Thomas, Contra (rmtiles, iii. 17-GJ, all come 
together in anticipating the prophecy. We 
shall see him as he is (1 John, iii. 2): A'nd 
they shall see his face, and his name upon 
their foreheads (Rev. xxii 4). 

St. Thomas altogether takes up the Aristotelian 
argument, that man’s last and highest happiness 
consists in theoria, or the contcmplatio;) of the 
understanding for contemplation’s sake; for 
th^oria alone fulfils the requisite of perfect 
happiness, to be self-sufficient, not useful to a 

^ Also ill MeUiphysicSf xii., where he speaks of (Jod as tlie 
Ideal after which the whole universe yearns. 
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further end, and to be proper to man as man, 
or rather, proper to man in respect of the highest 
element of his being. The only point in which 
this contemplation fails to meet requirements is 
this, that, taking life as it is, our contemplation 
cani\ot be continual, it is fitful and uncertain. 
To this objection Aristotle coolly replies that it 
only shows that happiness in full perfection is 
beyond the reach of man to attain ; ho must make 
the best of a bad adventure, and realise this ideal 
of happiness in such transient and inadequate 
fashion as ho may ; better an hour of that than 
fifty years of any other occupation ; better, no 
doubt, an eternity of it, but eternity is not to be 
liad ; man must bo content in a mortal life to 
play the immortal. This wc do by philosophising, 
pursuing science and scholarship for its own sake, 
not for any vulgar utility. In fact Aristotle 
places happiness precisely in what are now called 
* useless studies.’ And because few men have 
leisure and ability for such pursuits, Aristotelians 
say that few men can be happy. As the flower 
and fruit is but a small part of the plant, and still 
the plant may bo said to be for the flower apd 
the fruit, so the vast organism of human society 
exists for the sake of these few 'useless’ but 
happy students. Philosophers are the flower of 
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humanity. This view, however, did not wholly 
satisfy Aristotle’s ^reat exponents, Greek and 
Arabian, Alexander and Averroes, each honoris 
causa named ‘ the Commentator.’ They looked for 
the realisation of his theoria not to any ordinary 
study of sciences, but to a mystical union^with 
a higher Intelligence. Upon these aspirations 
St. Thomas writes : ' Alexander and Averroes 
laid it Sown that the final happiness of man is 
not in such knowledge as is possible to man 
through the speculative sciences, but in a know- 
ledge gained by conjunction with a separately 
subsistent Intelligence, which conjunction they 
supposed to be possible to man in this life. But 
because Aristotle saw that there was no other 
knowledge for man in this life th\in that which 
is through the speculative sciences, he supposed 
man not to gain perfect happiness, but a limited 
happiness suited to his state. In all which 
investigation it sulHciently appears how hard 
pressed on this side and on that those fine 
geniuses were. From this stress of, difficulty 
we shall escape in j^ositing, according to proofs 
aiready furnished, that man can arrive at true 
happiness after this life, the soul of man being 
immortal. In this disembodied state the soul 
of man will understand in the t^ay in which pure 
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spirits understand. The final happiness of man, 
then, will be in the knowledge of God, which 
the human soul has after this life according to 
the manner in which pure spirits know him * 
(Covfra Ganiilesy iii. 48).^ 

If guy one would see for himself the blend of 
Aristotelian with Christian virtues, of virtues with 
commandments, of moral deformity with sin, 
ho may read it at length in what is cabled the 
Secunda Secitndae of St. Thomas’s t^umma 
TliPol(}(jia(\^ One remark about Casuistry, or 
the study of cases of conscience, principally in 
view of the practice of the confessional. The 
principles of the science are to be met with in 
the groat Schoolmen, but the developments are 
not duo to tliofh. Casuistiy interested the human 
mind chiefly in the seventeenth century, when the 
star of’ Scholasticism had paled before Descartes. 

§ 2. The l\)litics of the Schoolmen}. 

For a thousand years and more — for some 
fourteen cpnturies in the East — the State to tlie 
Church meant the Roman Empire. There were, 
to be sure, barbarian kings many and lords manjj^ 

^ Cf. Of God and His CreatureSy p. ‘220, where the passage 
is annotated. 

2 Or in an English dres38 in my Aqninas EthicuSy or the 
Moral Teaching of St. Thomas. Two vols. Burns & Oates. 
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Persian, Gothic, Unn, Saxon : these were but 
faint copies, or distorted caricatures of the 
Majesty that dwelt, or had dwelt-, ,in Rome. 
There was no kini^f but Ciesar, however he might 
be girt with a Persian scimitar at his side, or 
SAving in his rude hand a German battla-axe. 
Did not the ninth-century monarch of Wessex 
or Northumbria inscribe on his coins hasiJrvs, 
the Gre6k name of tlic Roman Emperor, to imply 
that ho was the Augustus ( Vvsar of Rritain ? The 
treatment that the (>hurch experienced at the 
hands of the Roman State for three centuries Avas 
an uncertain tolerance, interrupted by outbursts 
of tierce persecution. Then the Empire became 
oflicially Christian, and at times did the Church 
more harm by its patronage than it had done by 
its hostility. Still Church and State hung to- 
gether, and when the barbarians broke up the 
Empire of the AVest, Church missionaries Avent 
among them bearing in their right hand the 
Gospels and in their left Roman hiAv and Rqnian 
social institutions. AVhen a great Chri»5tian ruler 
of many peoples appeared in the person of Charle- 
iltagne, the Church gladly bestowed upon him, as 
a sacred gift, the consecration and name of 
Roman Emperor. He Avas declared *Ca\sar, the 
unconquered, ever Augustus.* When his pos- 
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terity lapsed into feebleness, the Church in the 
middle of the tenth century, a hundred and fifty 
years aftqr Charlemagne, saluted a new Roman 
Emperor in the person of Otto the Firstd Thence 
to the end of the eighteenth century there Avas 
ever^a Holy Roman Empire by the side of the 
Holy Roman Church. On the whole the Iavo 
poAvcrs got on ill together. In the most flourish- 
ing period of Scholasticism, Christendom* was dis- 
tracted by the strife of I’apacy and Empire. We 
have seen a prince of the School, William Ock- 
ham, abandon Ids professorial chair to turn 
Imperial partisan. The political science of the 
Schoolmen, then, was conditioned by the political 
situation of their times. In tlieir idea Christen- 
dom somehow was one, not one religious body 
merely, but one ])olitical body, a Christian com- 
monwealth. True, there Avere various princes 
and nationalities, but in an age of feudalism no 
very close coherence of parts Avas thought neces- 
sary, to form a kingdom, no very definite unity of 
authorityf no intense centralisation. The Roman 
Emperor Avas in theory the political chief of a 
united Christendom. The English, of course, wc^e 
insular, and claimed that their island Avas beyond 

^ Otho II. some rolled liim, rememberiug vSnlvius Otho’s 
brief tenure of power in tlie year after the death of Nero. 
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the bounds of the Empire : they wore tolerated as 
outer barbarians, amiable moii with queer notions ; 
and besides, from the time of John, their land 
was held to be a fief of the Holy See : indeed all 
islands, Ireland as well as En^dand, were con- 
sidered by some canonists to be appanages oi the 
See of Home. While Scholasticism was at its 
best, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
kings indeed went to war, and their vassals 
followed them, but nation had not yet risen 
against nation : the very name ' nation ’ did not 
signify a distiiict State, but only a difference of 
race, or less than that, merely of geographical 
position. Thus Picardy was a ‘nation’ at the 
University of Paris ; and in that of Oxford there 
were two ‘ nations,’ the northern and the southern 
English, Scotland going with the former, and 
Ireland and Wales with the latter. When what 
we call nations emerged towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. Scholasticism was already in its 
decline. The best medkeval scholastic intellect 
was never given to a Europe such as lies before 
our view. Consequently there is a certain archte- 
isfti in Scholastic Politics. The Hugo Grotius of 
the Schoolmen is Francis Suarez, with his treatise, 
De Ler/ibus, and that was written in the early 
seventeenth century. 
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The antitliesis before the Schoolman was not 
Church and State : it was Pope and Emperor — in 
England ,and France, Pope and King. These 
were the two luminaries in the firmament of 
heaven, the greater and the lesser. Whence 
the •greater came, every one in those days knew : 
but Avhat Avas the origin of the lesser luminary ? 
From the devil, said some; it Avas a consequence 
of tlic Fall; had Ave remained in paradise, there 
Avould have been no kings. ‘They all put on 
diadems, and their sons after them for many 
years, and evils multiplied upon the earth' (1 
Maccabees, i. 9). Jt Avas remembered how Romo 
oAved its origin to the asylum, said to have been 
opened by Romulus on the Palatine for robbers 
and murderers. Nevertheless it Avas admitted 
that kingly power Avas a necessity in our present 
condition, and must be endured, as the necessity 
for Avearing clothes, and consulting physicians, 
Avhich things Avould not have been had Ave kept 
our miioconce. 

No, said others, the king’s poAver is a holy 
thing, the gift of Christ to Peter; and Peter’s 
successor has given it to the Emperor, and so ^ 
Christian Kings Avho OAve the Emperor reverence. 
So said Augustinus Triumphus and Alvarius 
Pelagius, and sundry others, but no great School- 
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man took this view : it is censured by the poet of 
Scholasticism, Dante, Piir(jatorio, c. xvi. 

The Roman Jurists gravely asserted that all 
Imperial and Royal power is the gift of the 
People. The People, whose is the sovereignty by 
original right, finding themselves too unwieldy a 
body to administer it efficiently, have made it 
over by^a lex regia, 'a king-making law,’ to the 
Emperor. He is their riearius, or representative.' 
Whether this power had been transferred to the 
Emperor without reserve, whether it had been 
transferred irrevocably or could for any just cause 
be resumed, was a point on which the Jurists 
were not agreed. This theory of the original 
sovereignty of the people came into remarkable 
prominence in the Jesuit schools during the 
century following the Reformation. At that 
epoch Protestant Sovereigns entirely, and oven 
Catholic Sovereigns partially, had possessed them- 
selves of ecclesiastical power. The theory, then, 

was resuscitated by Bellarmine and Suarez in the 

• 

’ Populus ah initio communem j^otestatem hahuU, et pontea ab 
podem in plures iransfusa est, in principes, conaidea, praetores, 
iynperatores. , . . Quod enim2irincipi2dacuiHe(jishahtl vigor em, 
id est ricem ; nam cum lm2>craior 2)roprie sit vicarim, ejus 
censura, licet non sit lex, legis hcd)et vigorem. PlaceiitinuH, 
Summa Institutionum, 1 , 2 . I owe this quotation to the kind- 
ness of the Reverend A. J. Carlyle, M. A.», of Univer.sity College, 
Oxford. 
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interest of the Church, to curb the pretensions 
of those princes of reigning with God-given pre- 
rogative, the immediate, irresponsible ministers 
of the Most High. Suarez was by no means the 
inventor of this theory, which is exposed in his 
workt called Defmsio Fidei, written against 
James i. in 1612. This ancient theory, be 
it observed, knows nothing of any Social 
Contract to live in society : it agrees with 
Aristotle in takirtg man to bo a social or 
political animal by nature: it is not the theory 
of Kousscaud 

This theory of the Jurists must have been well- 
known to St, Thomas. He neither repudiates nor 
explicitly accepts it. He deals with the further 
question, how there came to bo such a thing 
as authority at all. In his answer ho closely 
follows Aristotle’s Politics, giving them a theo- 
logical turn. Authority is necessary to human 
society, and society is a necessity of man’s nature. 
In solitude and isolation from his fellows man is 
not a niant as a dead hand is not a hand, except 
in an analogical sense. A hermit must be either 
a brute or an angel : he is not in the category 

^ The theory of the Koman Jurists was based on history, 
inasmuch as tlie Roman Republic actually preceded the Roman 
Empire. In the hands of Suarez it became a truth of political 
science. 
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human kind. Man is a social animal more than 
any bee or ant. Bees and ants arc gregarious, 
but man is social : he absolutely requii;es to be a 
member of a rational community. Nor is the 
community of family life sufficient : families must 
form societies, and the society of families is* ulti- 
mately the State. One State, one authority. 
Anarchy is the destruction of the State, and 
thereby the ruin of the individual. The individual 
can only thrive as the citizen. So far Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. 

Suarez and modern Schoolmen continue thus. 
Wo regard God as the author of nature, and 
whatever is necessary for human nature to work 
out its essential development is the ordinance of 
God. So then civil society, and its consequent 
civil authority, is the ordinance of God. The 
powers that bo are ordained of God. To disobey 
them is to disobey Him who is the author of that 
nature to which they are a necessity. God forbids 
anarchy as severely as Ho forbids any pxccss 
against temperance. Thus the civil 'ruler is of 
God, not in virtue of any positive institution or 
‘^revelation from heaven, but by virtue of God 
having created a nature to the proper unfolding 
of which the State and the civil ruler is indis- 
pensable. In whose hands the civil power shall 
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reside, that is not argued here. That depends upon 
history and individualising circumstances. The 
distribution of power will be various, but some 
civil power there must be. Tlie specific ratio 
of civil authority is from God: the individual 
who ^fields that authority is of God only inasmuch 
as in him, here and now for the present, such civil 
authority becomes an actuality. 

The assignment of a rational or natural basis to 
the State sets aside two of the theories that have 
been mentioned. It sets aside the notion that the 
State is of the Evil One, or is a necessary evil, the 
consequence of the Fall Not the mere evil, but 
the good of human nature it is that bids the civil 
ruler take and hold his place. Also it overturns 
the notion that civil government is a property of 
Christianity as such, and therefore belongs in chief 
to the living Head of Christendom, the Pope, whose 
vicars, or vassals, all kings must be. Not as a 
Christian, but as man simply, is man a social 
animal for the purposes of this life. The State 
is a natural institution, not a supernatural or 
spiritual entity : the State, therefore, as such, does 
not belong to the Pope, just as land, houses,' 
money, and other property are not all given over 
into the hand of the successor of St. Peter. To 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's. Nevertheless 
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' the Church laid it down that, while the civil and 
ecclesiastical polities existed in different orders 
and for different purposes, and were so far forth 
independent of one another as their orders and 
purposes were different, yet the spiritual order 
was superior to the temporal, salvation of more 
consequence than political well-being.’ ^ 

‘Mantis not subservient to the political com- 
munity to the extent of his whole self, all that 
he is and all that he has,’ writes St. Thomas. Not 
throughout the whole range of his nature is man 
a political being. He is a citizen and morn than 
a citizen. He is, or may be, philosopher, poet, 
artist, father, friend; and in all these capacities 
he is something over and above a limb of the 
State. The State has neither ability nor right to 
control his thoughts. If he has an immortal 
soul, he belongs already by anticipation to a world 
in which there is no State. He shall outlive the 
State, and must look forward to the time when 

the State for him shall be no more. Even then 

!• 

while he still lives one of its components, he can- 
not wholly be contained in the State. This doc- 
trine involves a certain aloofness of the individual 

^ Political and Moral Assays, Beuziger, New ’York, pp. 161 
«</., where more is said of the* indirect,’ or incidental power of 
the Church in temporals — not to be confounded with the 
late sovereignty of the Roman States. 
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from the State, and prevents his entire absorption 
in it. There are traces of this aloofness in pre- 
Christian philosophy, much more in Christianity, 
and therefore in Scholasticism. 

Thjs train of tliought brings us within sight of 
some hope of removing from Scholasticism a 
reproach, which more than any other cause has 
prejudiced the modern mind against it, aijd is the 
greatest obstacle to its propagation. I mean the 
reproach of being pledged to foregone conclusions, 
of being tethered to orthodoxy like a captive 
balloon to the earth. This reproach grows greater 
with the lapse of time, as the attaching ropes are 
multiplied and made stronger by new condemna- 
tions of errors and now definitions of faith. The 
reproach may be removed by this reflection, that 
definitions of faith fall upon judgments, not upon 
reasonings ; not upon speculations, but upon 
assents. It is a rule of the Higher Philosophy to 
speculate freely, but to assent cautiously, to think 
much but believe little. Faith challenges our 
belief, not our logic : it does not say, this is proved, 
but this is. You may call Scholasticism, or any 
orthodox philosophy, a captive balloon, but ^r 
tentative ascents, for exploration and reconnoit- 
ring purposes, the ropes that hold it stretch to 
infinity. You may see and meditate all that can 
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be said for any condemned doctrine, provided you 
do not hold the doctrine itself.^ You may sound 
all the depths of Hegelianism, and sec«»with your 
mind’s eye all the gloomy visions of Schopenhauer, 
provided you hold fast to the Niceno Creed and 
Vatican Council, and do not deny, however little 
in some respects you may be able to justify, the 
Providence of God. Nor is it quite exact to say 
that the dogmas of faith are forgone conclusions. 
They are forgone truths. They are not presented 
to our belief as conclusions. We may never be 
able to reach them by way of conclusion. Some 
are confessedly inaccessible to conclusive argu- 
ment, as the doctrine of the Triune God. vSoine 
may be accessible, but I cannot fjnd the way. 
There is a way up the Matterhorn, others have 
gone to the top, T start and fail. I have to take 
the feasibility of the ascent on the word of others. 
So with such a doctrine as the immortality of the 
soul. I have not the least doubt that the soul is 
immortal : my faith tells me so. But I am as* free 
as any other man in judging of the value of the 
arguments for immortality. I may search them 
and condemn them all; and, with Scotus, I 

^ See, for instance, the ample and distinct exposition of 
Humanitarianism, the Creed of Antichrist, in Father Benson’s 
book. The Lord of th^ World, 
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may have to fall back upon my faith as the one 
sure guarantee of my immortality. A truth of 
faith can ''never be in question; but my ability 
rationally to vindicate a given truth of faith is a 
very open question indeed. I am satisfied with 
the word of God ; but my own philosophical, or 
critical and historical speculations, may fail to 
satisfy me, at least for the present. Perhaps I 
may reason better to-morrow: meanwhile T will 
believe, even to-day. 

A Catholic will say: this free philosophical 
speculation, trying all conclusions, but holding 
aloot from assents, where the word of the Church 
forbids them, is a dangerous game. It is dan- 
gerous. Alpine climbing is dangerous, and fox- 
hunting. All the stronger efforts of man’s body 
and mind are fraught with danger, not excluding 
the paths of higher sanctity. There is danger of 
broken limbs, of lunacy, of intellectual pride and 
apostasy. If Scholasticism is to revive — and 
Popes have bidden it live again — the Neo- 
Scholasti'c who shall lead the movement of 
revival will need to be a man of great faith, 
fearless speculation, and absolute reliance on the 
word of God. 

'What makes against the faith, either <is a 
sideration in the mind of the believer, or in the 
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way of exterior persecution, augments the merit 
of faith, so far forth as it reveals a will more 
prompt and firm in the faith. Therefore also the 
martyrs had greater merit in faith, not receding 
from the faith for persecutions ; and likewise men 
of learning have greater merit of faith, riot re- 
ceding from the faith for the reasons of philoso- 
phers or heretics alleged against it.’ — (St. Thomas, 
Sumvia Theologiaey 2”' — 2*^®, q. 2, art. 10). 
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